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That More Excellent Way 


By JOHN B. SHEERIN, C.S.P. 


We feel a certain kinship with St. 
Augustine. He is the modern man. 
St. Thomas is the Angel of the Schools 
and a thinker who lived in a world of 
faith, a Saint whose soul was never 
blotched with habits of sin or 


“weighed down by the drag of hot 


passion. “But Augustine knew the 
book of sin from cover to cover, and 
what is more—lived in an era of pa- 
ganism as lush, erotic and body-living 
as our own, lived in an age in which 
Christians wined and wenched and 
fattened on the fleshpots. 

Augustine would feel very much at 
home in 1947 New York. It is a 
large-size replica of a Roman-African 
city of the fifth century. The false 
front, the vulgarity, the endless chat- 
ter about food and shows and latest 
styles—all the vast ritual of body-wor- 
ship is enacted here with the same 
verve and dash that defiled the streets 
of Carthage. New York is the con- 
summation of the City of Man. 


St. Augustine Has a Message for To-Day 


Augustine, therefore, has a message 
for the modern world. He went to 
God by the psychological path, by 
following out his best aspirations to 
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their logical goal in God. His only 
desire was to love and be loved, and he 
didn’t stop short in physical love but 
pressed forward to Divine Love. He 
knew the good aspirations of his con- 
temporaries as he would have known 
the good instincts of our modern 
pagans, and so his advice is invaluable 
in the matter of instructing prospective 
converts. The span of years between 
should not close our ears to the sug- 
gestions of a great intellect and one of 
the greatest convert-makers of all time. 

In response to the plea of the Car- 
thaginian deacon, Deogratias, for some 
hints on the instruction of converts, 
Augustine wrote his treatise on cate- 
chetics called De catechizandis rudi- 
bus.!_ Bishop Turner once said that 
this little manual, in his opinion, re- 
flects more credit on the Saint than all 
his works on philosophy and theology. 
Certainly any priest who has to in- 
struct a class of converts will be far 
more effective if he reads at least the 
first thirty-eight pages of the English 
translation. 





1 Cfr. “‘The First Catechetical Instruction 
of St. Augustine,” ar. by Rev. Joseph P. 
Christopher in the Cath. Univ. Series of The 
Fathers (Newman Bookshop, Westminster, 
Maryland). 
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First and foremost, Augustine in- 
sists that the instruction should be 
directed towards ‘“‘that more excellent 
way”: this way is the the love for 
Christ extolled by St. Paul in I Cor., 
xii. 31. Christ came to show how much 
God loves each person so that each one 
may learn to love Him in return, and to 
love the neighbor after the example 
- and bidding of Him who made Himself 
man’s neighbor. On these two inter- 
locking commandments depend the 
whole Law and the Prophets as well as 
the teaching of the New Testament. 
In other words, love for Christ 
issuing in love of neighbor is the sum 
and substance of Christianity. No 
wonder then that the Apostle of the 
flaming heart sets up this love as the 
essential significance, the inner spirit 
and the final goal of Christian teach- 
ing.” 


“With this love, then, set before 
you as an end to which you may re- 
fer all that you say, so give all your 
instructions that he to whom you 
speak by hearing may believe, and 
by believing may hope, and by hop- 
ing may love.” 


The Core of Religious Instruction 


At first this sounds like a pious little 
prelude that Augustine considers ap- 
propriate before getting down to busi- 
ness. But anyone who has had much 
experience in convert instruction well 
knows that it is the very core and cen- 
ter of instruction, A beginner tends 
to imagine that he does well when he 
presents doctrine clearly and correctly; 
he feels that personal devotion to Christ 
is the convert’s private affair. After 
two years devoted exclusively to the 
teaching of converts at the Paulist In- 
formation Center in Boston, I have be- 
come keenly aware ef the essential cor- 





2 Op. cit., p. 24. 


rectness of Augustine’s stand. When 
you have repeated the same doctrinal 
teaching day after day so that it be- 
comes part of you, you realize that it 
is only skin-deep unless it comes from 
the heart in personal love for Christ. 
And teaching that starts at the lips 
rings hollow, hollow. Of course, you 
can feign a personal affection for Christ, 
but this make-believe will never make 
anyone else believe. Atany rate, nemo 
dat quod non habet. The instruction 
then congeals into a cold statement of 
dogmas, like giving a program to a man 
who wants to see a real baseball game. 
Mere information-about the Church is 
not Catholic religion; we preach Christ 
and Him crucified and we hope to win 
converts who will love Him ‘from a 
pure heart, and a good conscience and 
an unfeigned faith.” 

Moreover, this emphasis on a _per- 
sonal love for Christ is an attraction - 
for Protestants, who have not yet lost 
their devotion to the God-Man. Evan- 
gelical Protestants, especially, respond 
warmly to the instructor’s words on 
love of Christ. It is true that the out- 
ward forms and the formulated doc- 
trines separating us from heretics are 
very important, and must not be mini- 
mized or passed over with a nod. 
But why not stress the inward life of 
Christ that we have in common with 
them? To find the Chruch in its com- 
pleteness, says Father Congar,* we may 
proceed from the outward to the inner 
life, which is the normal way for a 
Catholic. 


“But it is also possible to proceed 
from the inner realities to their out- 
ward and visible expression, and 
this is obviously the most likely way 
for world-wide reunion.”’ 





3 Rev. M. J. Congar, O.P., “Divided Chris- 
tendom”’ (Centenary Press, London, 1939), 


p. 266 
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In the inward life of Christ we are 
nearer to many Protestants than we 
are in the external life of the Church. 
With that as a common bond, we 
can show converts how our externals 
are the logical and natural fulfillment 
of the inner life. 


The ‘‘Why’’ of Conversion 


After setting up the goal in in- 
struction, Augustine takes up the 
question of motives. Why does this 
man want to become a Christian? 
He does not say that a person moti- 
vated by unworthy purposes should be 
immediately dismissed. The mercy of 
God, through the ministry of a cate- 
chist, can often transform a man who 
has no other incentive than a desire to 
“‘marry the girl.’’ Perhaps, to him the 
Catholic Church is a closed book as a 
result of education and environment. 
But though love is blind, it often opens 
the eyes of non-Catholics who would 
never have inquired about the Church 
save for the ‘“‘sweet compulsion” of 
love. 

The ordinary convert may lie about 
his motive. So be it, says Augustine. 
Take such a motive, commend it highly 
and eventually the counterfeiter will 
“take delight in being actually such as 
he desires to seem.’”’ Leave room for 
the grace of God to work. Of course, 
the instructor has to be on his guard. 
There are charlatans who will even re- 
ceive Baptism in order to secure em- 
ployment, or the boss’s good-will, or an 
engagement ring. However, in any 
and all cases, the motive for conversion 
ought to be discovered at the inception 
of the course, if this can be tactfully 
done. 

In the process of conversion, the 
candidate ought to be advised of the 
scandals in the Church. Not the rare 
and extraordinary tragedies, such as 


the career of Alexander VI, but the 
ordinary everyday scandals in the life 
of Catholics. Augustine recurs to this 
time after time. He tells Deogratias 
to put the candidates on their guard 
against the example of the mobs who 
fill the church in body only. They are 
to be told that in the ranks of Catholics 
they will find drunkards, adulterers, 
gamblers, lovers of shows, fornicators 
and all manner of unholy people, 
people who will try to justify their sin. 
But they are only the chaff that has to 
be endured in the Church until the 
Judgment. 


Not All Catholics Are Models 


It is well to-day to give the converts 
a clear picture of what to expect among 
their fellow-Catholics.- Otherwise the 
heartbreak of discovering birth-control, 
intoxication, sexual adventure among 
Catholics will incline the convert to re- 
sign himself to a low level of morality, 
or else produce a recoil that will drive 
him out of the Church altogether. At 
the same time he should not be com- 
pletely disillusioned before Baptism, 
but reminded of the fact that there are 
surprising numbers of true Catholics in 
the world. Each convert must be 
warned that salvation is basically a per- 
sonal matter. Every man must save 
his own soul. He should be prepared 
to go his own way without having to 
lean oi the crutch of good example. In 
his ‘Spirit of Catholicism,’ Karl 
Adam offers some helpful material on 
this point of scandals: he shows the 
tragic gap that divides the Church in 
theory from the Church in actuality, 
and, following Newman, he portrays 
these bad Catholics as the wounds of 
the Mystical Christ. 

Augustine recommends special care 
in dealing with the educated. He 
draws a very definite line of demarca- 
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tion between the educated and the 
students from the schools of grammar 
and rhetoric. The latter are very glib 
but shallow and conceited. To-day it 
is hard to classify thinkers, because col- 
lege degrees are hardly more than cer- 
tificates of class-attendance, but we can 
recognize a genuine thinker as soon as 
as we talk to him. Augustine recom- 
mends that we should not dwell with 
annoying insistence on details of teach- 
ing about which an educated man al- 
ready possesses a store of knowledge. 
We should, however, find out what 
books he has read, and attempt to 
point out to him where this author is 
spurious and that author misinformed. 
Finally, we ought to make certain 
that the educated man knows more 
than the theology and philosophy 
of the Church; he should also be in- 
structed in all the practical details of 
Commandments of the Church, sacra- 
mentals and the observance of customs 
and formalities. And to those who 
have read or ‘‘thought”’ their way into 
the Church, we must stress the all-im- 
portant fact that the Catholic Church 
is not a school of free speculation but a 
religion of authority. 

The glib college-graduate must not 
be considered an educated man simply 
. by virtue of exposure to learning. He 
usually considers the Catholic Church 
a medieval institution, and its priests 
uncultured because they don’t preach 
with the suave diction of radio announ- 
cers. These noble sophisticates must be 
reminded that elegance is not essence, 
that the Scriptures are more profound, 
for all their simplicity, than Russell or 
Durant. Their puffed-up conceit must 
be punctured so that they will listen 
humbly when “ministers of the Church 
either fall into barbarisms and sole- 
cisms when calling upon Almighty 
God, or do not understand and badly 


punctuate words which they are pro- . 
nouncing.”’ 


Why Instructions Tend to Be Trite 


The chief reason why Deogratias 
wrote to St. Augustine was that he 
felt that his instructions were in- 
effective: they seemed very trite and 
commonplace to himself, and so he 
thought that they must sound very 
dull and tiresome to others. Augus- 
tine warns him against discouragement 
in this quarter. He explains away the 
feeling of failure. Our words always 
fall short of expressing the intellectual 
beauty of the thought that is expressed ; 
hence a feeling of dejection. Again, 
the doctrines that we have to teach are 
so elementary that our mind no longer 
moves with pleasure in such well-worn 
grooves, and it irks us to return to them 
time after time. Apparently Augus- 
tine refers to “‘word-grooves.” The 
thought of the Redemption, for in- 
stance, can never become trite. Fi- 
nally, the reason for the mental weari- 
ness that is part and parcel of convert- 
instruction may well be the difficulty of 
adapting theology to the comprehen- 
sion of the audience. We have to 
descend from lofty heights to sputter 
one slow syllable after another on a far 
lower mental plane. That drowsy 
tedium which accompanies an adapta- 
tion to ignorance disappears as soon as 
an educated person asks a sharp ques- 
tion. But the instructor must never 
cultivate an apostolate of intellectuals. 
Christ surely adapted Himself: so 
should we, knowing that the least of 
our converts might be greatest in love 
for Christ. 

In this matter of adaptation, Au- 
gustine brings up an interesting point. 
He claims that, if we develop a genuine 
sympathy for our converts, we thereby 
put ourselves into their mental atti- 
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Once linked with them, what 


tude. 
seems new to them will also seem new 


tous. When we show to a stranger for 
the first time a landscape that is famil- 
iar to us, we capture some of his delight 
in the novelty of the scene. So, too, if 
we have a deep spiritual interest in our 
convert, the novelty that he experi- 
ences will be communicated to us. 


The Importance of the Personal Factor 


In Chapter xiii we find a number of 
good suggestions. If the audience at 
an instruction seems unmoved by our 
words, encourage questions. To en- 
courage questions, assume a very 
friendly attitude towards them. Au- 
gustine himself admitted that he was 
drawn to St. Ambrose, not so much by 
his teaching, as by his personal 
geniality. Some instructors assume 
altogether too magisterial an air in 
their convert classes. If the prospec- 
tive convert opens his mouth “no 
longer to give assent but to yawn” and 
make ready to leave, Augustine ad- 
vises that we refresh his mind by “‘say- 
ing something seasoned witha becoming 
liveliness,” or else something startling. 
Preferably it should be about himself, 
but not of such a nature as to wound 
his shyness. 

The final chapter on the ‘“Theory of 


Catechesis” is an admonition to Deo- 
gratias to adapt his style of discourse 
to his audience. Augustine says that 
even facial expression will depend 
on the character and quality of the au- 
dience. It makes a difference whether 
few or many are present, learned or un- 
learned, city people or country people. 
With some he would be gentle, with 
others stern; an enemy to none, a 
mother to all. 

Human nature has not changed in 
the years that have passed since the 
time of St. Augustine. The rules of 
pedagogy laid down in his treatise are 
just as true to-day as ever before. To 
sum up the secrets of his success in in- 
structing candidates for the catechu- 
menate, I would say that they can 
be resolved into two working princi- 
ples. First, the instructor must set up 
love for Christ as the final goal of all his 
endeavors. Second, he must cultivate 
an air of genial friendliness with the 
prospective converts. The objective 
dogmas must, of course, be clearly pre- 
sented to converts to the Faith, but 
without the first principle these dogmas 
are no more than theoretical concepts, 
and without the second principle 
there will be no converts. An instruc- 
tion is not a debate: it is a friendly in- 
troduction to the best of friends. 











An American Introduction to the Bible 
By JAMEs M. VostE, O.P., S.T.M., S.Scr.D. 


Clarity of exposition, at times deli- 
cate and subtle; a wealth of erudition; 
sober treatment of Biblical introduc- 
. tion in veritable encyclopedic form; 
lastly, sureness of theological doctrine 
—such are the dominant character- 
istics of ‘““A Companion to Scripture 
Studies” by Professor Steinmueller, a 
work which does honor to the Ameri- 
can clergy.’ An impartial, non-Catholic 
judge, Sherman E. Johnson, in a long 
and very detailed review in the Jour- 
nal of Biblical Literature, LXV (1946), 
85 sqq., has described this as “‘a monu- 
mental work,” concluding his review 
with high praise of these “thorough, 
careful, penetrating volumes’’ (p. 88). 
The perfect clarity and moderation 
from which springs, serene and splendid, 
the ‘‘lucidus ordo,’”’ reveal a skillful 
master and teacher. The erudition 
which is both wide and precise is drawn 
from original sources. For, teaching 
in the New World and in a new semi- 
nary where literary treasures are neces- 
sarily restricted, Dr. Steinmueller has 
at the price of big sacrifices assembled 
a very rich library of biblical books. 

The “General Introduction” is com- 





1 John E. Steinmueller, ‘A Companion to 
Scripture Studies’ (Joseph F. Wagner, 
New York City; B. Herder, London). 

I. ‘‘General Introduction to the Bible.” 
Foreword by the Most Reverend 
Thomas E. Molloy, Bishop of Brooklyn. 
First edition, November, 1941; third 
revised edition, 1946. Pp. x—502. 

II. “Special Introduction to the Old 
Testament.” First edition, September, 
1942; fifth revised edition, 1946. Pp. 
viii-347. 

III. “Special Introduction to the New 

Testament.” First edition, October, 
1948; third revised edition, January, 
1945. Pp. x-409. 


posed of seven Parts and an Appendix: 
Part I. Biblical Inspiration (pp. 4-43); 
Part II. Biblical Canon (pp. 44-128); 
Part III. Text and Versions of the Bible 
(pp. 129-224); Part IV. Hermeneutics: 
Interpretation of Holy Scripture (pp. 
225-249). In Part V theré is a brief 
summary of the history of exegesis (pp. 
250-277). A description follows in 
Part VI of Sacred Places, Sacred Per- 
sons, Sacred Ritual, Sacred Seasons, 
Measures, Weights and Money: this is 
a thorough study of biblical archeology 
(pp. 278-356). In the last Part is a brief 
study of the geography of Palestine 
(pp. 357-389). An Appendix includes 
the Muratorian Fragment .(in the origi- 
nal), ‘‘Providentissimus Deus,’’ Spiritus 
Paraclitus,”’ and four official documents 
of the Church (the Encyclicals, de- 
cisions and decrees are given in Eng- 
lish). In the latest or third edition 
there has been added the new Encycli- 
cal, ‘‘Divino afflante Spiritu.”’ 

At the beginning of each section there 
is an adequate Bibliography, which, un- 
der the circumstances, cannot aspire 
to be complete—else it would be neces- 
sary to compile an encyclopedic Bibli- 
cal Bibliography, and not a modest 
Biblical introduction intended to be 
used in the classroom. On p.1, never- 
theless, I would have liked to have 
found mention made of C. Chauvin, 
“Lecons d’Introduction Générale thé- 
ologique, historique et critique aux di- 
vines Ecritures” (P. Lethielleux, Paris, 
1897; 2nd ed., 1904, pp. 65). The 
same author has published L’Inspir- 
ation des divines Ecritures” (1896). 
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Nor should the most recent and most 
learned work of the Augustinian, the 
late Joseph Bolestri, ‘“Biblice Intro- 
ductionis Generalis Elementa’’ (Vati- 
can, 1932, pp. vili-545; cfr. Revue Bibli- 
que, XLII,1933, pp. 602-605), be omit- 
ted. In connection with the special 
bibliography on Inspiration (p. 4), may 
I mention the second edition of my 
study, ‘‘De Divina Inspiratione et Veri- 
tate Sacre Scripture” (Angelicum, 
Rome, 1932, pp. 208). 


In What Does Biblical Inspiration 
Consist? 


I read with special attention the 
sections on Inspiration and Hermeneu- 
tics, which are most important from 
the theological point of view. In re- 
gard to the latter there is nothing to 
add, for Professor Steinmueller’s ex- 
planations of the Literal Sense, the 
Typical Sense and the Accommodated 
Sense are perfectly conformed to the 
traditional teaching, which the recent 
Encyclical ‘‘Divino afflante Spiritu”’ 
has once again clarified and confirmed. 
In what concerns inspiration, it seems 
exaggerated to say that ‘‘many of the 
sacred writers were conscious of their 
inspiration” (p. 19.). The prophets 
who preached, having received a spe- 
cial mission from God, were conscious of 
the divine call. But among the sacred 
writers that seems to have been rare: 
in fact, I cannot recall a single certain 
case, because even the order to write 
does not imply scriptural inspiration 
(“De Divina Inspiratione,’’ p. 14). 
Moreover, the author adds judiciously 
that ‘‘ the necessity of one’s conscious- 
ness of inspiration does not belong to 
the essence of inspiration” (p. 19). 
The influence of divine inspiration on 
the will of the sacred writer is described 
according to the terminology and the 
doctrine of the Thomists. This im- 


pulse must be “‘infallibly efficacious, 
physical and immediate,’ while still 
safeguarding human liberty (p. 20). 
It must be noted that the well-known 
words of the Council of Trent, repeated 
at the Vatican Council (Ench. Bibl., 45 
and 64), ‘cum omnibus suis partibus,”’ 
that is to say of the Vulgate, are not 
concerned formally with the truth of 
the Sacred Books (p. 21). But these 
Councils are concerned with the can- 
onicity of our traditional Vulgate, 
including all the deutero-canonical 
sections which are rejected by the 
Protestants (cfr. “The Vulgate at the 
Council of Trent,’’ in The Catholic 
Biblical Quarterly, 1X, 1947, p. 15, note 
35). Being canonical because inspired 
by God, the Sacred Books and all their 
parts are true, concludes Leo XIII 
(Ench. Bibl., 109-110). The author 
has mistakenly followed some histori- 
ans or exegetes who attribute to the 
great Banez, to Billuart and to other 
Scholastics, the exaggerated theory of 
dictation, or passive inspiration, “‘me- 
chanical dictation” (p. 24). I again 
protest against this false opinion, which 
is as calumnious as it is ridiculous (cfr. 
“De Divina Inspiratione,” p. 81, note 
2, and p. 82.). Professor Steinmueller, 
who thus understands verbal inspir- 
ation in the manner of the Thomists, 
enumerates well its corollaries (pp. 27— 
28). I note with pleasure corollary 5, 
where he states that the scribes or the 
secretaries of the sacred writers shared 
in the charisma of inspiration; other- 
wise the book, inasmuch as it is writ- 
ten (the effect of scriptural inspiration), 
would not be the Book of God (cfr. 
Angelicum, VII, 1930, pp. 61-64; “‘De 
Divina Inspiratione, ’’ pp. 61-63). In 
regard to the exact meaning of this sen- 
tence of Leo XIII: ‘‘Hec ipsa deinde 
ad cognatas disciplinas, ad historiam 
presertim, iuvabit transferri” (Ench. 
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Bibl., 108), it is not correct to attribute 
to Pére Lagrange alone the interpre- 
tation of ‘‘apparent history.”” More- 
over, he was neither the first to inter- 
pret the words of the great Pontiff in 
this manner, nor did he always do so 
(‘De Divina Inspiratione,”’ p. 145, note 
1, and p. 146). Therefore, I suggest 
that line 10, page 32, be changed to read 
“‘some scholars’’ instead of “‘Lagrange,”’ 
and a similar modification be made in 
line 20. 

The chapter on the criteria of in- 
spiration or canonicity is excellent, and 
shows that Professor Steinmueller is a 
sure and profound theologian (pp. 39- 
43). Likewise, the explanation of the 
Decree ‘‘Insuper’” of the Council of 
Trent on the authenticity of the Vul- 
gate (pp. 186 sqq.)—the meaning of this 
Decree has been so much discussed and 
formerly was exaggerated—corresponds 
perfectly to the official interpretation 
given recently in the Encyclical ‘‘Div- 
ino afflante Spiritu.” In the chapter 
on the versions of the Bible, the author 
stresses, and justly, English and Ameri- 
can versions, old and new (pp. 207— 
224). 

Therefore, with all my heart, I en- 
dorse the praise given to this book by 
Father Callan, Consultor of the Bibli- 
cal Commission, in The Catholic Bibli- 
cal Quarterly (IV, 1942, p. 84): . 


‘The author’s learning and fitness 
for his task are beyond question; 
his judgment and method are of the 
best; his experience in teaching and 
in writing have complemented and 
perfected a thorough preparation 
and background.”’ 


Mosaic Authenticity of the Pentateuch 


I will be excused if I discuss more 
briefly the Special Introduction to 
the Old Testament and to the New 
Testament (Volumes II and III). In 


regard to the theological character of 
the Mosaic authenticity of the Pen- 
tateuch (II, p. 23), I would recommend 
more moderate and more precise terms. 
Is there not some exaggeration or over- 
statement in these alleged theological 
arguments? Thus, in the dogmatic 
definitions on the Canon of the Sacred 
Books, the Councils employ the usual 
expressions: “the five books of Moses,”’ 
“the Davidic Psalter of one hundred 
fifty psalms,” “the fourteen Epistles of 
Saint Paul,’ without defining as such 
the exact human author of these writ- 
ings; just as Our Lord and the Apos- 
tles employed the current expressions 
in speaking of the Pentateuch without 
revealing anything new in regard to 
its human origin—which is, as such, 
not an object of faith. It is, however, 
its divine origin that is a dogma of 
faith, and this is what Jesus and the 
Apostles imply in turning to it as to the 
the word of the Holy Spirit. In this 
matter it is all the more important not 
to exaggerate, because to-day it is unan- 
imously admitted that in the Penta- 
teuch there are different documents as 
well as a progressive development in 
the laws therein contained: a devel- 
opment that is according to the mind 
of the first lawgiver, and may be ex- 
plained as a progress based upon later 
circumstances. 

The author speaks successively of 
the historical, didactic and prophetic 
books. A biblical manual intended 
for young clerics should not be in the 
vanguard of freely discussed opinions, 
which are sometimes as tenuous as they 
are audacious. It should, above all, 
introduce the future priests of the sanc- 
tuary to a knowledge of the Holy Books 
and give them the doctrines that are 
commonly held. It is the professor’s 
responsibility to moderate, when the 
occasion warrants it, certain excessively 
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categorical statements in order to ob- 
viate later surprises and disappoint- 
ments. Professor Steinmueller con- 
scientiously acquits himself of this re- 
sponsible and noble task. 


Relations between the Synoptics 


What has been said in regard to the 
“Special Introduction to the Old Testa- 
ment” applies a fortiori to the “Spe- 
cial Introduction to the New Testa- 
ment.” The latter is developed at 
greater length, and rightly so, for the 
books of the New Testament occupy a 
larger place in our lives and in the life 
of the Church. I shall not repeat the 
praise accorded the preceding volumes, 
by commenting at length on the exten- 
sive and exact erudition, clear divisions, 
sure and moderate judgment with a 
legitimate attraction for the more com- 
monly held opinions. However, Prof- 
essor Steinmueller, in his love of truth, 
will willingly profit by the just criticism 
of our confrére, Rev. W. M. O’ Beirne, 
in The Catholic Biblical Quarterly 
(VI, 1944, pp. 246-248). As far 
back as 1920, I called attention to 
the fact that Pére Lagrange never 
questioned the priority and the authen- 
ticity of the Gospel according to Saint 
Matthew. “That Saint Matthew has 
written the First Gospel,” he said in 
class, ‘‘is the most certain fact of New 
Testament tradition; but all the old 
writers say that he wrote it in Aramaic, 
patrio sermone.” Internal criticism 
proves that the Greek text of this First 
Gospel was influenced by the Greek 
text of Mark (cfr. Analecta O.P., 
XXVIII, November—December, 1920, 
pp. 309-311). The hypothesis of the 
mutual dependence of the Synoptics 
in the way that we have always taught, 
does not exclude the influence of oral 
tradition; far from it. If one wishes 
to call this ‘‘the mixed hypothesis” (p. 


127), that is a question of terms; we 
prefer to speak of ‘“‘the hypothesis 
of mutual dependence,” for this is 
the formal element and no one 
would exclude oral tradition (J. M. 
Vosté, O.P., ‘De Synopticorum mutua 
relatione et dependentia,’” 1928). 
The so-called Epistle to the “‘Ephesians”’ 
was not addressed to the Christians of 
Ephesus, at least not to them alone. 
Professor Steinmueller considers it to 
be a circular letter (p. 317). The opin- 
ion that it is the epistle to “the Lao- 
diceans,”’ to which St. Paul refers in 
the “‘twin’’ Epistle to the Colossians, is 
gaining a constantly increasing num- 
ber of supporters. To the list of names 
cited on page 318, note 8, must be added: 
O. Roller, J. Huby (‘Les Epitres de la 
captivité” in Verbum Salutis, VIII, 
1935, p. 131; cfr. note 1); J. Prado 
(“Prelectionum Biblicarum Compen- 
dium, Novum Testamentum,’’ 1942, p. 
610); J. Renié (‘Manuel d’fcriture 
Sainte,” VI, second edition, 1944, pp. 
340-341). 


Biblical Introduction for the Laity 


These three volumes which we have 
been considering were intended in their 
highly scientific form for the clergy. 
They are now made available for 
the Catholic laity in a simplified man- 
ner by the author himself in collabo- 
ration with Mother Kathryn Sullivan, 
R.S.C.J., professor of Sacred Scripture 
and history at Manhattanville College 
of the Sacred Heart, New York City.’ 

These two valuable books are rich 
in solid doctrine, clearly presented. 
They are to be recommended for the 
same qualities that mark Father Stein- 





21. ‘‘A Companion to the Old Testament” 
(Wagner, 1946; pp. vi-406). 

II. ‘‘A Companion to the New Testa- 
ment” (first edition, October, 1944; 
second revised edition, January, 1945; 
pp. vi-328). 
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mueller’s former works. For their 
preparation, he has been fortunate in 
securing a collaborator who can help 
him adapt for a wider audience some of 
the more technical material in the pre- 
vious “Companions.” Thus, he is 
able to continue and to increase the 
good that has already been achieved. 
I understand that the sales of these 
works are ample indication of their suc- 
cess. 

In conclusion, I will commit an in- 





discretion, without any reasonable 
possibility of being disappointed. I 
am informed that the authors are now 
preparing a concise, practical ‘‘Ency- 
clopedia of the Bible.’’ Father Stein- 
mueller has the technical direction of 
the work, and has reserved for him- 
self the articles on Biblical Theology, 
while the articles on historical, geo- 
graphical, archeological, etc., subjects 
are being prepared by his collaborator. 
Prospere ... procede. 











Mary Mediatrix in the Theology of Bellarmine 
By Joun A. Harpon, S.J. 


The first apparition of our Blessed 
Mother at Fatima occurred just thirty 
years ago on May 13, 1917. It may 
have been only a coincidence that a few 
years later the Holy Father should 
have chosen May 13 as the Feast of 
St. Robert Bellarmine, Confessor and 
Doctor of the Universal Church. The 
fact is that hardly another man in the 
history of Catholic thought has writ- 
ten more extensively on the glories of 
Mary or defended her interests more 
ardently against the attacks of the 
heretics than this humble scholar from 
Tuscany. In his private life he was no 
less devoted to the Mother of God. 
He fasted every Saturday in her honor. 
Every morning he used to rise an hour 
before the rest of the community to 
recite the Office of the Blessed Virgin on 
his knees. As a Cardinal in Rome, he 
organized a special commission to study 
and defend the doctrine of the Immac- 
ulate Conception—fully three cen- 
turies before its formal definition by 
the Church. 

It is no wonder, then, that Mary 
should have rewarded his zeal by giving 
him an extraordinary insight into her 
personal prerogatives and a deep ap- 
preciation of the exalted dignity which 
raised her to “a pinnacle of sanctity 
that of all creation approaches nearest 
to the sanctity of the Creator.”' He 
was especially penetrating, however, 
in his understanding of the Blessed 
Virgin’s position as Mediatrix be- 
tween fallen man and Almighty God. 
And, in view of the current interest in 
this doctrine, we can profitably ex- 


1 Concio 42, ‘‘De Nativitate B.V.M.” 
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amine the basic principles of Bellar- 
mine’s teaching on Mary’s mediation, 
particularly since his writings have re- 
ceived the highest approval of the Holy 
See. Pope Pius XI has expressly de- 
clared: “St. Robert Bellarmine is 
to be numbered among the greatest 
men in the history of the Church, whom 
God in His providence has endowed 
with exceptional learning and sanctity 
to teach the truths of the Catholic 
Faith and defend its integrity against 
the attacks of the heretics.’’? 


Origin of Mary’s Réle 


According to Bellarmine’s Mari- 
ology, the Blessed Virgin began her réle 
of Mediatrix when the Angel Gabriel 
announced to her that she was to be the 
Mother of God, and she willingly ac- 
cepted the tremendous responsibility 
which the Angel offered her. St. Rob- 
ert looks upon this free acceptance by 
the Blessed Virgin as the first and most 
important condition for the validity of 
the marriage contract which the Son of 
God entered into with the human race. 
“It is only natural,” he writes, “‘that be- 
fore a matrimonial contract is sealed, 
and before the wedding takes place, the 
free consent of the bride-to-be is asked 
for. In the Old Testament, for ex- 
ample, we have the story of Abraham 
sending his servant to ask for the hand 
of Rebecca for his son Isaac. But 
before her parents felt free to give their 
daughter in marriage, they said: ‘Let 
us first ask the girl whether she wants 
to marry Isaac.’ So also on this oc- 


2 Apostolic Letter, ‘“‘Providentissimus 
Deus,”’ September 27, 1931. 
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casion, when the human race was to be 
joined in marriage to the Word of God, 
God first sent His Angel to the Virgin 
Mary to inquire her will in the matter, 
and in a sense first obtain her consent 
before sealing the compact. Undoubt- 
edly He could have concluded this 
mystic marriage without waiting for 
Mary’s consent, but just as certainly it 
was more meritorious for the Blessed 
Virgin and more worthy of the dignity 
of God that her wishes were first con- 
sulted, and only then was the con- 
tract made.’’* 

How perfectly free was Mary’s choice 
to become the Mother of the Redeemer 
may be seen from the variety of virtues 
which she was called upon to exercise in 
answer to the Angel’s invitation. ‘“‘Her 
modesty in speech, her deep humility, 
her strong faith, her prompt obedience, 
her fervent charity—are all crystallized 
in that one short sentence, ‘Behold, the 
handmaid of the Lord; be it done unto 
me according to thy word.’ ’’4 

In consequence of her fullness of 
grace and her willingness to codperate 
with Christ for the Redemption of the 
world, Mary became the Vessel of 
Honor from whom proceeded the Son 
of God made Man. It was by way of 
anticipating this first kind of mediation 
that ‘the Angel Gabriel addressed her 
_as ‘full of grace,’ because she was to 
carry in her womb, as in a blessed 
temple, Jesus Christ, who is the Source 
and Origin of all divine grace and the 
Author of all our good.’”* 


Mary’s Collaboration in Redemption 


But Bellarmine insists that Mary 
is our Mediatrix not only because she 
carried the Author of our grace in her 
womb and give Him birth at Bethlehem, 


3 Concio 1, ‘‘Super Missus Est,” pars 2. 
* Concio 5; ‘‘Super Missus Est,” pars 2. 
5 Concio 2, “Super Missus Est,’’ pars 1. 


but also because she collaborated with 
Him in His redemptive work down to 
the smallest detail—all through His 
infancy, His years at Nazareth, His 
public ministry, and especially in His 
final oblation on the Cross. Com- 
menting on the third word of Christ 
on the Cross, St. Robert says: “‘This 
word of Christ indicates to us how 
desirous He was to make His suffer- 
ings contribute as fully as possible to 
our eternal welfare. When other men 
are dying, particularly a violent or 
disgraceful death, they are most anx- 
ious to avoid having their loved ones 
near them, because they wish to spare 
them the sorrow of witnessing their ag- 
ony and duplicating it in themselves. 
Not so Our Saviour. He wanted His 
Mother to see His agony on the Cross 
so as to unite her sufferings together 
with His. When I think of Christ 
hanging on the Cross and His Mother 
there before Him, I can imagine His 
saying: ‘The sword which Simeon pre- 
dicted would pierce My Mother’s 
heart, has pierced Mine too.’ Why? 
Because the same death that wrenched 
the soul of Christ from His Sacred Body 
also separated a most loving Mother 
from her most Beloved Son.’”* 

We can better appreciate how deeply 
Mary must have suffered in thus offer- 
ing the life of her Sonon the Cross, if 
we realize that her love for Him was im- 
measurably deeper than that of ordi- 
nary mothers for their children. ‘““The 
measure of sorrow,’ Bellarmine ex- 
plains, “is the intensity of one’s love. 
That is why the Blessed Mother suf- 
fered so intensely. She loved Jesus as 
no other mother couldeverloveher son. 
If we may be permitted to rationalize 
in this delicate matter, we can say that 
there are two reasons ultimately why 
mothers love their children: because 


6 “De Septem Verbis Domini,” cap. 9. 
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they have personally given birth to 
them, and because they see in their 
children some quality or other which is 
worthy of their attention and devotion. 
Both of these motives of maternal love 
were elevated in the Blessed Virgin be- 
yond anything ever found in other hu- 
man mothers. Other women are not 
alone in begetting their children; they 
share this happy privilege with their 
husbands. But Mary was simply and 
uniquely the Mother of Jesus, since she 
was a virgin in conceiving Him and a 
virgin in giving Him birth. And just 
as Christ the Lord in His divine gener- 
ation was born of a Father without a 
mother, so in His human generation He 
came into the world of a Mother but 
without a father.’’ No less inspiring 
of the purest love for Christ in the 
heart of His Virgin Mother was the 
Lord’s transcendent excellence. The 
Son of Mary was not only the most beau- 
tiful of the sons of men, He was more 
amiably appealing and more magneti- 
cally attractive than all the blessed in 
heaven and all the angelic hosts with 
God. Consequently, the Blessed Vir- 
gin must have loved Jesus more than 
any earthly mother has ever loved her 
son. By the same token, her grief over 
His sufferings must have been incom- 
parably greater. So much so that St. 
Bernard does not hesitatetocall Mary’s 
sorrow on Calvary a ‘martyrdom of the 
heart,’ which is more grievous to bear 
than a martyrdom of the body.’” 
This martyrdom of her affections 
which the Blessed Mother suffered be- 
neath the Cross is to be regarded as an 
integral part of Christ’s redemptive 
death upon the Cross. Bellarmine is at 
great pains to point out that Christ not 
only permitted but expressly desired 
His Immaculate Mother to share with 
Him His final agony on Golgotha. 
7 Op. cit., cap. 11. 


And on Mary’s part, her coéperation in 
this last oblation was nothing less de- 
liberate and free than the first oblation 
at Nazareth when she freely consented 
to becoming His Mother. “Have no 
doubts about it,’’ Bellarmine cautions, 
“the Blessed Virgin suffered extremely 
when she beheld her Son hanging on 
the gibbet of the Cross; but she loved 
the honor and glory of God more than 
the human flesh of her Son. She stood 
there under the Cross as the Valiant 
Woman who showed not the trace of 
impatience over the exquisite pains to 
which Christ was unjustly condemned. 
She did not fall to the earth, faint with 
grief, as some artists would have us be- 
lieve; she did not tear her hair or 
scream and bewail as other women 
might, but bore her sorrow courage- 
ously because she knew that the spec- 
tacle before her had been justly willed 
by God. As much as she loved the 
human form of Christ, she loved the 
honor of His Father and our Redemp- 
tion more. Thus did she blend her 
own affections with those of Christ, 
who also preferred His Father’s glory 
and our salvation to the temporal 
safety and security of His human 


_ body.””8 


Even if the Blessed Virgin had done 
nothing else than participate as in- 
timately as she did in her Divine Son’s 
life on earth, she would still deserve to 
be called in the truest sense our Medi- 
atrix with Almighty God. But Rob- 
ert Bellarmine is not satisfied with this. 
He would have the Mother of God 
actively interceding for struggling hu- 
manity from the first moment that she 
entered Paradise until the last mo- 
ment on Judgment Day. In one of 
his panegyrics for the Feast of the As- 
sumption, he describes Mary as “the 
cervix which unites Christ the Head 

8 Op. cit., cap. 11. 
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with the rest of His Body. She is the 
nexus between Christ and His Church.” 
So that, in virtue of her intermediary 
position, “‘she is the outstanding ad- 
vocate and patron that sinners have 
before the throne of God.’’ 


How Mary Exercises Her Privilege of 
Mediation 

The question arises: ‘‘How does 
Mary exercise this singular privilege of 
interpellator between Christ and His 
Mystical Body?” Bellarmine answers 
that she intercedes for us in two ways: 
by her explicit prayers to God on our 
behalf and by the incomparable merits 
with which her soul is adorned, which 
plead as a kind of silent prayer of peti- 
tion that God may be merciful to us. 
“During her life on earth,”’ he explains, 
“Mary shared with Christ all the trials 
and labors that He underwent. She 
was His constant companion in poverty 
and persecution, in sorrows and tribu- 
lations. In this way the Lord pre- 
pared her by the actual experience of 
human misery to become the Mother of 
Mercy and Consolation which He des- 
tined for her.” But even the deepest 
sympathy on Mary’s part would be un- 
availing unless she also had the means 
at hand of coming to our aid. The 
Mother of God has these means: “As 
Queen of heaven and earth, she has 
only to ask the King for anything she 
wants and it is already given to her. 
If, therefore, in spite of Our Mother’s 
power and willingness to help us, we 
sink beneath the waves of sinful des- 
peration, we have only ourselves to 
blame for not having called upon 
Mary.” 


Is the ‘Salve Regina’ Mariolatric? 


Pietro Vermigli, one of Luther’s dis- 
ciples and an avowed enemy of de- 


® Concio, ‘‘De Assumptione B.V.M.” 
” Concio 1, “Super Missus Est,’’ pars 2. 


votion to the Mother of God which he 
called Mariolatry, took special issue 
with the traditional Catholic prayer, 
the Salve Regina. To his mind, “‘this 
antiphon is a tissue of blasphemies, at- 
tributing to Mary’s qualities which are 
proper to God alone.’’"' Bellarmine 
challenges the heretic first on personal 
grounds, noting that this prayer has 
been in use in the Church for centuries, 
and approved by Saints and scholars 
with whom apostate monks like Ver- 
migli have no right to be compared. 
Moreover, he charges the Reformers 
with allowing their inveterate hatred 
of Catholicism to darken their saner 
judgment in matters of this kind. All 
that an unbiased observer has to do is 
to analyze the Salve Regina, phrase by 
phrase, to be convinced that it neither 
deifies the Blessed Virgin nor yet de- 
tracts one iota from the orthodox 
teaching of the Church that Mary is 
the most influential arbitrator we have 
with Jesus Christ, Our Lord. 

The sectarians object to our address- 
ing Mary: “Hail, Holy Queen.” 
“‘However, Christ Himself has told us 
that all the blessed in heaven will be 
nothing less than kings: ‘Blessed are 
the poor in spirit, for theirs is the king- 
dom of heaven.... Come, ye blessed 
of My Father, and possess the king- 
dom which has been prepared for you.’ 
If the blessed in heaven are to be princes 
and kings, how much more the’ Mother 
of the King of kings deserves to be 
called the Holy Queen!’’!” 

Neither do we scruple about calling 
Mary the “Mother of Mercy.” ‘She 
is exactly that, because she is the 
Mother of Christ, through whom we 
have obtained mercy from God; 
because she intercedes for us without 
ceasing that God may be merciful to us, 


11 “Tye Bonis Operibus,” lib. 1, cap. 15. 
2 Ob. cit. 
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and as the Mother of God she does not 
plead in vain; and finally because she 
is in the profoundest sense our merciful 
and compassionate Mother.’’!* 

Calvin and his followers accuse us 
of divinizing the Blessed Mother when 
we speak of her as “Our Life.”’ But 
they misjudge our motives. ‘We do 
not mean to say that Mary is Life It- 
self, as God is Life by His very essence; 
nor that she is the principal cause of 
supernatural life as Christ is ‘the 
Author of life.’ We mean both that 
she has given birth to Christ, and that 
He has appointed her to be the Mother 
of the spiritual life of all the living.’’™* 

So also in addressing Mary as “Our 
Sweetness,’ we are only giving testi- 
mony to the innumerable blessings 
with which she has consoled the af- 
flicted down the centuries. “If Paul 
could honestly write to Philemon that 
‘I have had great consolation and joy 
in thy charity,’ how much more truly 
can we apply this quality of sweetness 
to the Mother of Jesus, through whom 
not one or another person is consoled, 
as in the case of Philemon, but in whom 
all the sorrows of all mankind find their 
lasting solace and commiserationl’’* 

We call upon Mary as “Our Hope,”’ 
because “after the Man-God Himself, 
there is nothing in which we have more 
reason to confide than the intercessory 
power of Mary. Underlying this trust- 
fulness in the Mother God is the prin- 
ciple of our Faith which bids us repose 
our confidence not only in the Author 
of grace but also in those who can plead 
with Him in our behalf.” 

Finally, the Church tells us to say to 
the Mother of Christ: ‘‘And after this 
our exile show us the blessed Fruit of 
thy womb, Jesus.” The enemies of 


18 Ob. cit. 
14 Ob. cit. 
1 Ob. cit. 
6 Op. cil. 


the Church accuse us of making Christ 
depend upon Mary, and His saving us 
contingent upon her caprice. “Noth- 
ing could be further from the truth. 
To show the Saviour to. sinful men is 
really the same as to obtain their sal- 
vation. Accordingly, even the Apos- 
tles like St. Paul could truly declare: 
‘I have become all things to all men, 
that I might save all.’ And if. the 
Apostles did not hesitate to claim that 
men were saved by them and through 
their words, example and prayer, why 
should the Church be afraid to say 
that after this our exile the Blessed 
Virgin will lead us into heaven and 
bring us to Christ, the Fruit of her 
womb? Every Catholic understands, 
of course, that Mary will finally ac- 
complish our eternal salvation because 
during our stay on earth she was our 
constant intercessor with her Divine 
Son.”’?!7 

During the Pontificate of Clement 
VIII, Bellarmine was ordered to com- 
pose a small but thorough-going Cate- 
chism of Christian Doctrine. The 
result was his ‘“‘Dottrina Cristiana,” 
a masterpiece of concise theological 
formule. In treating of the Angelic 
Salutation, he asks the question: 
“What is the meaning of the words: 
‘Holy Mary, Mother of God, pray for 
us sinners’?’’ “His answer is character- 
istic: ‘‘In the last part of the Hail 
Mary, the Church wishes to impress 
upon our minds what is the greatest 
glory of the Madonna—that she is the 
Mother of God; and also to show us 
that the Blessed Virgin can obtain for 
us from God whatsoever she wishes, 
by merely asking for it.’’® 


Mary’s Sanctity and Merits 


However, it is not only by her ex- 


1 Op. cit. 
18 “‘Dottrina Cristiana,”’ Dell’Ave Maria, 
cap. 5. 
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plicit prayers that the Mother of Christ 
mediates between God and ourselves. 
Her consummate sanctity and the 
merits which she has gained serve as 
- perennial, albeit unspoken, petitions for 
mercy from the hand of God. 

Shortly before his death in 1546, 
Martin Luther delivered himself of an 
impious diatribe against the sanctity 
of the Blessed Virgin, loudly protesting 
that she was no more holy than any 
other son or daughter of Adam, no 
more holy than Luther himself. On 
this basis, Mary’s intercession through 
her merits was a pure fiction, excogi- 
tated by Scholastic theologians. For 


once, Bellarmine seems to have lost his © 


temper. Preaching in the Cathedral of 
Louvain, on the Feast of the Nativity of 
the Blessed Virgin Mary, he calls out 
to his audience: “If I only had the 
burning eloquence and deadly satire 
that this dastardly charge deserves! 
Do you, Martin Luther, dare to com- 
pare yourself to the Virgin Mother of 
God; you who once vowed perpetual 
chastity and then ran off to pollute 
yourself with a sacrilegious marriage; 
you who vowed voluntary poverty and 
then proceeded to despoil the very 
temples and altars of the Most High; 
you who pledged yourself to a life of 
humility under the yoke of obedience 
and then broke these solemn vows by 
flouting your proud disobedience in the 
face of all the Saints of antiquity, the 
Vicars of Christ and God Himself in 
His Holy Catholic Church!’ 

Not satisfied with crushing Luther’s 
brazen denial of Mary’s sanctity and 
corresponding merit in the sight of 
God, Bellarmine points out that it is 
precisely in virtue of her “ineffable 
merits that the Blessed Virgin stands 
as intermediary between Christ and 
His Mystical Body. The Head of the 
~ 9 Concio 42, “De Nativitate B.V.M.” 


Catholic Church,” he keeps repeating, 
“is Christ, and Mary is the neck which 
joins the Head to its Body.” Having 
merited so well of God by her trans- 
cendent holiness, ‘““God has decreed 
that all the gifts, all the graces, and all 
the heavenly blessings which proceed 
from Christ as the Head, should pass 
though Mary to the Body of the 
Church. Even the physical body has 
several members in its other parts— 
hands, arms, shoulders and feet— 
but only one head and one neck. So 
also the Church has many Apostles, 
martyrs, confessors and virgins, but 
only one Head, the Son of God, and 
one bond between the Head and mem- 
bers, the Mother of God.’’” 


St. Lutgardis on Mary’s Intercession 


Towards the end of his life, Cardi- 
nal Bellarmine wrote a short treatise on 
the mystical life, entitled ‘‘De Gemitu 
Columbe.’”’ It is eminently a practi- 
cal work, copiously illustrated with his- 
torical allusions from Sacred Scripture 
and the Lives of the Saints. Among 
the latter is a story that perfectly ex- 
emplifies St. Robert’s doctrine on the 
mediation of the Mother of God. The 
incident centers about an authenti- 
cated vision from the life of the. 
Cistercian ecstatic, St. Lutgardis, as 
recorded by her contemporary, 
Thomas of Chantimpré. Lutgardis, 
who was blind for eleven years before 
her death in 1246, is one of the most 
sympathetic figures among the woman 
mystics of the Middle Ages. Her 
feast is celebrated on June 16.7! 

Pope Innocent III died in 1216, 
shortly after bringing to a successful 
conclusion the famous Fourth Council 
of the Lateran which condemned the 
resuscitated Manicheism of the Albi- 


2” Op. cit. 
21 “De Gemitu Columbe,’’ lib. 2, cap. 9. 
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genses. A few weeks after his death, 
he appeared to Lutgardis clothed in 
flames and his body writhing with 
terrible pains. The saintly nun asked 
him who he was and what he wanted. 
He answered: ‘I am Innocent III who 
should have been condemned to eternal 
hell-fire for several grievous sins had 
not the Mother of God interceded for 
me in my agony and obtained for me 
the grace of repentance. Now I am 
destined to suffer in Purgatory till the 
end of the world unless you help me. 
Once again the Mother of Mercy 
has allowed me to come to ask for 
your prayers.” Lutgardis. immedi- 
ately called together her Sisters in re- 
ligion to tell them what she had seen. 


In company with them she made an ob- 
lation of all her sufferings and trials for 
the speedy liberation of the Sovereign 
Pontiff from the flames of Purgatory. 
“From this we may gather,’’ Bellarmine 
concludes, “that there is not one of us 
who is so exalted in dignity or advanced 
in virtue that he does not need the ma- 
ternal care of his Blessed Mother. 
Christ in His agony on the Cross had 
said to her: ‘Behold thy son.’ For cen- 
turies now she has been faithful to this 
commission, never allowing anyone fi- 
nally to perish—provided he also has 
been mindful of those other words 
spoken to him by the Saviour: ‘Behold 
thy Mother.’ ” * 
22 “De Septem Verbis Domini,’’ cap. 12. 











Pioneer Priest on Church Support 
By JoserH P. Donovan, C.M., J.C.D. 


It is always refreshing to meet a man 
who can deal with contemporary prob- 
lems and help solve them, and not 
live only by historic solutions. The per- 
son in question is a priest of the Dio- 
cese of Fort Wayne. As early as 1907 
he told his parishioners that there was 
an easier and more satisfactory way of 
getting adequate church support than 
by relying on pew rent (based more or 
less on what the lowest bracket of 
earners can afford to give) and thensup- 
plementing that pew rent by money 
raised through special collections, or- 
dinary Offertory collection, plus a half- 
dozen or more diocesan or general 
collections. He told them that he 
thought the tithing principle would 
achieve the purpose—not in the sense 
of all wage-earners giving ten percent 
of their income, but giving a percent- 
age large enough to support the church 
and school. At that time he was run- 
ning fairs, bazaars, card parties, penny 
suppers, and any other money-raising 
scheme that a pastor could think out, 
from the Monday to the Saturday of 
each week. He was tired of begging 
chairs, tables, shoes, or anything else 
from merchants that they were willing 
to give for raffles. But the trustees 
were solidly opposed to the scheme. 
They were traditionalists; they were 
sure that the only tried system should 
not be replaced by the plan hatched in 
the fertile brain of the young pastor. 
So, the young pastor bided his time. 


Pioneer Inaugurates His Plan 


On the last five Sundays in 1915 he 
preached a series of financial sermons 
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on the futility of trying to get sufficient 
support without always andever talking 
money, unless some workable princi- 
ple was introduced whereby people 
would give outright contributions in 
proportion to their ability. With the 
new year he passed outa neat pledgecard 
which read as follows: 


‘No one shall appear with his hands 
empty before the Lord.’’—Deut. 
16:16. 

“T have given to the sons of Levi all 
the tithes.’’-—Numbers 18:21. 


I pledge myself to give 5% of 
every dollar I earn to the church. 


ee 


I pledge myself to give Pew Rent, 
Fuel, Monthly Collections, etc. 


ee 


Every member of the parish who was 
working was given one of those cards 
and asked to sign either pledge. In 
order to disabuse those who were asked 
to give five percent of their income of 
the idea that they were going to begin 
giving much more than they could af- 
ford, the pastor pointed out that most 
people spend at least five cents out of 
every dollar for smoking, for drinks, 
candy, movies, etc. So the five per- 
cent is merely placing the things of 
God on the same level with the ordi- 
nary pleasures of the week. In ad- 
dition, the pastor explained that this 
five percent would cover the pew rent, 
the monthly, the fuel and the Sunday 
collections, extra collections, school 
tuition, and church society dues. He 
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took the example of a man earning $80 
a month, with a wife and three chil- 
dren, two of the children attending the 
parochial school. His church dues on 
the five percent basis would be $4 a 


_ month. Out of this he would take 


$1 a month for school tuition; he 
and his wife together would give five 
cents a piece to the Sunday collection; 
the children a cent a piece for early 
training; the husband ten cents a 
month for Holy Name dues; the wife 
ten cents for Rosary Society dues; 
the children five cents each for Chil- 
dren of Mary dues; with four cents 
for the Sunday Visitor. The hus- 
band puts $2 into the collection 
basket in an envelope bearing his 
name; and he is given credit for pew 
rent, etc. He is given credit for the 
other eighteen cents the next month. 
For the extra collections, this $80 
family gives as follows: Orphans, $1; 
seminary 50 cents; Peter’s Pence, and 
Indian and Negro, 25 cents each. Let 
us see how he made out the dona- 
tions of the $80 a month family for 
the year: 

SE oe aoe Sates d $10.00 


Sunday collections, 48 Sundays. .4. 
Sunday collections, 48 Sundays 


te Paes oe 0.96 
Extra collection, 4 Sundays.... 4.00 
Extra collection, 4 Sundays 

fe ARTA ae Bs 0.16 
Pew rent, monthly, etc........ 19.50 
Society dues— 

Holy Name........ $1.20 

OT re a 1.20 

Children of Mary... 1.20... 3.60 
Church socials, lectures, Sunday 

Visitor, and school entertain- 

SeNNS. ic ira. vers Liets aed 4.98 

$48 .00 


How did the scheme work in 1916? 
Some seventy-five families chose the 
five percent system. All expenses were 
met that year, although there were 


five socials; and the trustees were so 
completely converted to the plan that 
they urged the increase of the pew 
rent fifty percent per sitting. The orig- 
inal price was $8 a year, with one seat 
for any or all of the three Masses; so 
the pew rent was increased to $12 a 
sitting for 1917. On the other hand, 
the five-per-cent contributors could oc- 
cupy as much space at any one of the 
Masses as they chose, and they paid 
no pew rent as such. This expedient 
for the year 1918 jumped the percent- 
age contributors to three-fourths of 
the earners of the parish. The only 
thing said about money that year was 
the reading of the financial report on 
the second Sunday of January with a 
new explanation of the method, and 
again on the first Sunday of July. 
That year there was only one social, 
and that was for the purpose of bring- 
ing together the parishioners for an en- 
joyable evening. In 1918 eighty-five 
percent of the earners were using the 
tithing principle cut down to five per 
cent; they were urged to set aside 
another five percent of their earnings 
for the higher Catholic education of 
the children. While there was an in- 
crease in the cost of the things pro- 
vided for, that was automatically taken 
care of by the increase in wages. Not 
only were current expenses met in 1918, 
but $1500 worth of improvements were 
made and paid for out of 1918 income. 


Ordinary Orders Priest to Publicize His 
Plan 


The local Ordinary of Fort Wayne 
in the year 1919, the late Bishop Aler- 
ding, ordered this Elkhart pastor to 
write up his achievements of three 
years. This the pastor did in the May 
issue of the American Ecclesiastical Re- 
view for 1919, pages 441-448. As these 
concluding paragraphs have very much 
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of an historic value at the present time, 
I feel impelled to cite them: 


“In former times a one-hundred- 
dollar contribution was very rare, 
so much so that, when we erected a 
new modern school building, the 
highest subscription was $100. Now 
the percentage plan gives us two 
contributions of $300, a half-dozen 
of $200 and over; and a goodly 
number of $100. As the ordinary 
mechanic has been earning over 
$2000 a year, a hundred-dollar con- 
tribution does not seem exorbitant. 

“From our experience the solution 
of the financial problem is to be 
found in a percentage of earnings. 
If a tithing system is established, no 
parish needs, for ordinary purposes, 
more than one half of 10 percent. 
We urge our members to bank the 
other half for the higher education 
of their children, for Masses, for a 
future subscription to a new church, 
and even for a rainy day when a little 
ready cash will be appreciated. 

“As our people work in different 
factories and stores, pay day comes 
to some of them every week, to 
others every fortnight. Their con- 
tributions are put into an envelope 
with their name and dropped into 
the collection basket on Sunday. 
We have a loose-leaf account book. 
As pew rent is the official mode of 
collecting money in our diocese, we 
credit each person with the amount 
of pew rent he should pay for the 
number of seats he occupies. The 
first three or four months pays the 
pew rent. The rest is credited to 
monthly collections. If we had no 

“pew rent, we would simply call all 
money given ‘dues.’ 

“God speed the day when the 
priest’s financial worries can be 
shelved for all time, and the younger 
generation shall have been taught 
what constitutes their adequate 
share for church support.” 


Later Development of the Plan 
Before going. into that point, let me 
say that in 1918 the school was made a 
free school. The last year this pastor 


was at Elkhart (1926) his annual con- 
tributions amounted to nearly $28,000 
and this from an aggregate number of 
300 families; hence, they average bet- 
ter than $90 a family. In that Elk- 
hart parish he had railroad men and 
brass band instrument workers as a 
large constituent of the parish. Evi- 
dently at Hammond (his new parish) 
it took him some years to get his plan in 
full operation. By 1937, 800 families 
were contributing on an average of $75 
apiece for the year. Now those 800 
families are contributing on an average 
of something like $100 per family or 
wage-earner. The pastor says that as 
a parish they doa great deal of 
charity. For instance, the boys and 
girls in the grade school who make in 
the eighth grade a general average of 
93% or better get from the parish a 
full scholarship in the Catholic central 
high school, amounting to $50 a year 
for four years. Then each year a home 
or foreign missionary is invited into the 
parish, and he gets from $700 to $1000. 
Last March the starving people of 
Europe were given $2223 in a collec- 
tion. Whether the ordinary diocesan 
collections are given in the envelopes 
for that Sunday or not, doesn’t appear 
clear. Nor is it certain that the sum 
of $2223 just mentioned was given 
over and above the regular percentage 
envelope collection of that Sunday. 
The pastor admits that all the families 
do not live up to the five percent per- 
centage of income, although some of 
them do so even to the penny. The 
others, however, have an ideal put be- 
fore them that they aim at reaching,’ 
in the worst cases even in a halting 
manner. And the system does away 
entirely with money talks; and these 
were so frequent before because of then 
existing conditions that the pastor can 
now say: ‘“We can preach the gospel.” 
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Christian Support by Christian Means 


I was under the impression that this 
pastor, at least after he had introduced 
the system fully, had the people hand 
in their weekly offering in an envelope 
without any mark of identification. 
But the pastor nowhere asserts this; 
nor (with one exception) have I heard 
of any pastor who does not have an 
identification on the envelope collec- 
tion, although very many of the per- 
sons may refuse to use the envelope 
and give their offering in another en- 
velope or in bills or coin. I heard of 
an old gentleman out West who had 
always given to the Church far more 
than the most generous quota would 
demand out of his income, but who 
steadfastly refused to hand in any 
marked envelope at all, although he 
continued his generosity. I wonder if 
he is not a remnant of Christian giving 
that pastors have destroyed by their 
supposedly efficient business methods. 
The Gospel method is to give in secret 
and be rewarded in secret. A thou- 
sand protests will be made against the 
possibility of any such method prov- 
ing feasible. But I wonder if it is not 
just as intrinsically feasible to-day as 
was the tithing principle advocated 
in the year 1907 by the then Father 
F. J. Jansen of Elkhart, Indiana, and 
now Monsignor F. J. Jansen of Ham- 
mond. Then his trustees were sure 
that the plan was Quixotic; yet, he 
took his time and was able to introduce 
his idea in 1916 with only about one- 
third of the families in the parish adopt- 
ing it, and with the socials and pew 
rent continuing but with the tithing 
families applying some of their per- 
centage to the pew rent. After two 
years eighty-five percent of the earners 
elected the percentage basis, and it 
seems that by the time Father Jansen 
left the parish in 1927 the pew rent had 


disappeared entirely as a means of sup- 
port; and those who came first had 
their choice of seats unless some of the 
die-hards held on to their old pews. 
In Hammond by the year 1937 he was 
getting on an average of $75 a year for 
church support from his 800 families. 
He evidently went about introducing 
his tithing system gradually. So, 
what prevents any pastor from intro- 
ducing the unmarked envelope system? 
He might have to preach off and on 
about this change for a year before in- 
troducing it, but all the chances are 
that those who are already giving with 
any degree of generosity will increase 
their donations, and others who now ob- 
ject to having everyone in the neighbor- 
hood know how much they give every 
month to the Church, may be so pleased 
by this secrecy that they will give 
far more than any shame-producing 
method will ever induce them to con- 
tribute. The age-long principle of the 
Church has been: we must use super- 
natural means to gain supernatural 
ends. And the support of God’s Church 
is a supernatural end; hence, it must 
be brought about by methods that can- 
not be termed in any way a hold-up. 
I have in mind a pastor in a downtown 
city church whose support comes from 
transients and from people who find it 
convenient to go to church services 
during work hours or before or after 
work. His predecessors felt that they 
would not get sufficient support with- 
out using what they thought every 
available source. So, they had ushers 
at the door to get seat money as the 
people entered. Then they had an 
Offertory collection. The new pastor 
dropped the seat money altogether, 
and has only one collection, and that 
is the Offertory collection. He has 
doubled the highest revenue of any of 
his predecessors. Likewise I know an 











uptown pastor who went into a parish 
where his predecessor had seat money 
and an Offertory collection, and 
often preached the topic of insufficient 
church support. Shortly after his ap- 
pointment, the incoming pastor wrote 
a personal letter to each family, stating 
that he would be pleased if they made 
their church contributions as they 
saw fit—either by check, annually, 
semi-annually, monthly, or weekly, or 
by giving what they felt they could 
afford to the church in the Offer- 
tory collection; nor would he mind 
if the Offertory collection fell very low 
and eventually represented only the 
contributions of transients. Even his 
local Ordinary thought him imprudent. 
However, the church support did not 
go down in the absence of money talks 
but began rather to go up, and before 
many years it was twice as large as the 
best figure received by his predecessor. 


Church Support Only a Part of Charity 


There are small parishes, and par- 
ishes that are just opening or begin- 
ning to build and to clear up debt, that 
furnish a very strong appeal for most 
of the people’s charity contributions. 
There are other parishes where one 
percent of the income would easily per- 
mit the already fully developed parish 
to carry on its activities. Where a 
majority of the people give much less 
than they can afford, then we will 
have the givers forced to contrib- 
ute much more than they should 
be contributing under normal circum- 
stances. The fundamental problem is 
how to develop a personal habit of 
almsgiving from infancy; for children 
do not acquire this habit by bringing 
this or that exaction to the school or 
church. They merely act as proxies 
for the forced or unforced contribu- 
tions of the parents. Some twenty 
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years ago I read the message of a very 
successful pastor who told his parish- 
ioners that the parish was averaging 
$2000 a week in the sole collection of the 
Sunday, the envelope collection; and 
that once the young men and women 
of the parish who had gotten both 
their grade and their high school edu- 
cation free of charge with the use of 
fund books, and yet did not feel called 
upon to contribute a penny to the 
Church (although a few of them had 
their own automobiles and all had 
fairly good positions)—when these 
young folks began to do their share, he 
would boast of having the best parish 
in the world. He unwittingly admitted 
that both he and the parents had failed 
in their duty of forming those past- 
children and adolescents in habits of 
almsgiving. Both pastor and parents 
had failed by systematic formation 
to beget life-long habits of the virtue 
of almsgiving in those spendthrift 
youth. 


Should Children’s Spending Money Be 
Tithed? 


By nomeans. If children were earn- 
ers, then there might be a relative 
tithe of what they earned going to 
charity with an equal amount going into 
personal savings or towards parental 
help. But when it comes to spending 
money, we should measure the amount 
given in alms by the amount spent 
by the children in pleasure. This is 
the only safe standard to aim at, al- 
though it may take a long while to get 
the spiritual creepers and walkers up 
to this mark. If the average thrifty 
family in the United States, either 
Catholic or non-Catholic, keeps its 
pleasure budget down to ten percent of 
its income and gives the same percent- 
age to charity, then those who are given 
spending money should be taught to 
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keep their expenditures on self in the 
way of pleasure down to what they 
give in charity, that is, divide their 
spending money into two equal parts, 
one-half for self and the other half for 
Christ in the person of the poor (and 
sometimes one’s parent or brother or 
sister will be in this category). This 
will mean mortification of the pleas- 
urable appetite of the growing child 
and youth, and at the same time the 
generous carrying out of the other 
evangelical counsel, almsgiving. Our 
schools and parishes aim at teaching 
the third evangelical counsel, prayer, 
both sacramental and non-sacramen- 
tal; but largely because of lock-step 
methods they leave untaught by habit 
almsgiving and mortification. I re- 
member once asking a fourth grade 
boy how many good actions he would 
perform if he saved his spending money 
in Lent and gave it all to the missions. 
He said two. I objected that giving 
money to the missions was only one 
good deed, but he retorted with the 
wisdom of age in grace: “If I give my 
spending money to the missions in 
Lent, I won’t have any money for 
candy and ice cream, and ain’t that 
fasting?” 

The children of a past genera- 
tion, unformed in the habit of alms- 
giving with its incidental mortifica- 
tion, now think that they are generous 
if they give a tithe in equivalency on 
Sunday of even what they smoke dur- 
ing the week. And how many indi- 
viduals give to church support in these 
days as much as they spend on the one 
pleasurable item of liquor? The rea- 
son is that these same Catholics en- 
tered into manhood and womanhood 
without the habits of almsgiving and 
mortification, with the result that they 
are now either misers or spendthrifts. 
In either case they have only a relative 


pittance for church support, or any 
other form of Christian charity. Some 
of them have only little, but of that 
little they don’t give anything; others 
have much, but in no sense do they 
give abundantly. Either the idol of 
money for its own sake or the idol of 
pleasure draws their offerings. 


Cultivating Habits of Almsgiving and 
Mortification in Children 


If we were living in other lands and 
in another generation, we might an- 
swer that children acquire these habits 
in the bosom of the Christian family 
and in a way begin practising them 
even before the age of reason. How- 
ever, the Christian family in these days 
is largely non-existent, except in sac- 
ramental character not lived up to. 
Two years ago this Fall that distin- 
guished Irish layman, Frank Duff, 
made a shrewd observation. During 
the last twenty years he has been en- 
gaged in setting up a spiritual relief 
society, such as Frederick Ozanam 
achieved a hundred years agoin starting 
the St. Vincent de Paul Society. In 
fact, this latter society comes to the re- 
lief of spiritual destitution only as an 
incident in caring for temporal des- 
titution; but Frank Duff was the spir- 
itual genius who twenty-six years ago 
last September brought into existence 
the Legion of Mary to make good 
Catholics better and even heroic, to 
bring back fallen-away Catholics, and 
to bring into the Church non-Catholics. 
That task the Legion has been doing 
in a good part of the world during 
these last years, and in some parts 
of the world since September 7, 1921. ~ 
Recently the Archbishop of Manila 
wrote Frank Duff to the effect that the 
miracle produced by the Legion in 
Manila during Japanese occupation 
(when the Japanese took over there 
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were 48 active Legionaries in Manila, 
when the Americans re-entered there 
were 2400 active Legionaries) was 
beginning to be multiplied in the prov- 
inces, and it now looks as if within 
not many decades the Philippines will 
be the first great Catholic nation of 
the Orient—His Excellency hopes the 
spear-point of Catholicity in that 
same Orient. But to the shrewd obser- 
vation of Mr. Duff two years ago 
last Fall. 

He was speaking to the parents of 
the Junior Legionaries in Dublin. He 
remarked that the present-day Catho- 
lic family is completely secularized in 
outlook. Its aim: to get on in this 
world and secure good jobs for the boys 
and advantageous marriages for the 
girls. Religion? Yes, but as an inci- 
dent of getting on in this life—not 
living for Christ, with a livelihood as 
an incident. Then Mr. Duff went on 
to tell these parents how the Legion 
had had enough of experience with the 
Juniors in Dublin to know that these 
Juniors had unintentionally but very ef- 
fectively changed their own homes from 
secularistic homes into Catholic homes. 
How did they do this? By learning to 
live for Christ themselves; for they 
were told at the Legion meeting that 
their hour and a half given to the weekly 
meeting and their two hours of mis- 
sionary work among companions of 
their own age and sex would be in vain 
unless they themselves were living for 
Christ. This they had pointed out to 
them in detail—as to their conduct first 
in the home, then in the school, and 
lastly on the playgrounds. Thus, 
these boys and girls from twelve to 
eighteen years of age were gradually 
inducted into living for Christ during 
all their waking hours. Unconsciously, 
therefore, by example they formed their 
homes to the same ideal. There is 


much, and very much, that these for- 
mal Junior Legionaries can do in every 
parish, especially by saving to the 
Church over half of our adolescents in 
public high schoolsand making no mean 
number out of these into real apostles; 
and then by getting the Catholic high 
school pupilsfrom monthly Communion 
to weekly Communion as a minimum, 
and persuading numbers of them to be- 
come daily or frequent Communi- 
cants—at least during seasons of de- 
votion, especially in October, Novem- 
ber, Lent and May. But lately the 
Legion has reached down to boys and 
girls who have just made their First 
Communion and who are eight years 
old. It has given these youngsters the 
same chance of being apostles to their 
companions, as it had from the be- 
ginning being giving adolescents. 


Auxiliary Units of the Legion 


The Concilium, the Legion head- 
quarters in Dublin, had long felt the 
need of making soldiers of Mary out of 
mere children, as the Communists have 
been doing in Europe in the way of 
making soldiers of Antichrist out of 
boys and girls eight years old and up- 
ward. So, last year the Legion tried 
out on a small scale these Auxiliary 
Units in a dozen or so grade schools 
and in a few central high schools. The 
success was fully in keeping with Le- 
gion antecedents. The plan was gen- 
erally to have the Sister and the priest 
pick out four potential Legionaries 
among the boys of a room and a like 
number among the girls. Then the 
Legion technique was used in a weekly 
meeting, with the children themselves 
as officers and with all their assign- 
ments among the companions of their 
own room. Two sets of boys con- 
tacted each week every other boy in the 
room for a given project; the same was 
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done by two sets of girls. The first 
project was to sign up on two months’ 
probation as many of their companions 
as they could get to be ordinary Auxil- 
iary members of the Legion—that is, 
say the beads each day with the Mag- 
nificat and closing prayer (all on the 
tessera or prayer card). But Auxiliaries 
were to go slowly and to realize that 
the third-graders might not be able to 
get all their companions to be Auxi- 
liaries until these were in the seventh 
or eighth grade. The eight active 
Auxiliaries will already have had the 
priest enthrone the Sacred Heart in 
their own home, and then they can 
talk to their companions about hav- 
ing the same thing done. Some ten 
years back the young pastor of a ru- 
ral parish in the Dubuque Archdiocese 
won back seventy out of a hundred 
fallen away families by the Enthrone- 
ment of the Sacred Heart in every 
Catholic home. For five years he had 
tried frequent pastoral visits in vain, 
but finally he got all of them back, al- 
though in some of the homes even the 
Our Father and Hail Mary had been 
forgotten. The final two dissenting 
individuals were received back in the 
hour of death. Naturally the active 
Auxiliaries will be successful with only 
a fraction of the families at first. 
Next was the project of getting the 
companions to spend one hour a month 
in nocturnal adoration in the home. 
The last home project was to have 
these companions persuade the par- 
ents to have the Rosary every night 
after the evening meal, with the par- 
ents and children leading by turn. 
The remaining projects were concerned 
with absolute or relative frequenting 
of the Sacraments during seasons of 
devotion (October, November, Lent, 
May), with the summer vacation per- 
haps the most fruitful field of endeavor. 


Another Practical Test 


Here the objection will be made: 
this sounds encouraging in theory, but 
will it work? It has worked in the few 
places chosen for demonstration. One 
pastor started before last Lent with 
these groups in every grade from the 
third to the eighth included. Before 
three months had elapsed, these ac- 
tive Auxiliaries had changed the entire 
morale of the school. More children 
were going to daily Mass and Com- 
munion of their own initiative than 
ever before. Marks were higher; and 
some of the older children had suc- 
ceeded in getting the Rosary intro- 
duced into their homes. The Dubuque 
priest referred to had seen an article 
along this line in the April number of 
Homixetic. He forthwith put the 
plan into operation among the pupils 
of his city parish high school, as well as 
among the children in the grade school. 
Here again the Communions were un- 
precedented in number and of the free 


choice of both children and youth. 


During the summer he told me that 
the Sisters and he are just realizing 
an undreamt-of field of apostolic en- 
deavor, and a means of multiplying and 
intensifying the devout life on a scale 
that before was thought impossible. 
So here is an organization that will 
spread quickly and bring about the 
individual cultivation of the devout 
life in general. One project in Lent 
can well be made the forgoing of spend- 
ing money on self entirely and giving 
it in charity one way or another, and 
practising not only mortification of the 
food and drink appetite through ab- 
staining from candy and sweetmeats 
(except perhaps on Sundays), but also 
staying away from moving pictures. 
In fact, this last mortification might be 
kept up for the rest of the year in the 
sense of a minimum of one attendance 
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weekly or perhaps a bi-weekly minimum 
of one attendance; and above all, by 
getting children and especially youth 
to stay away from the B pictures alto- 
gether. In closing, I might say that 
during the final semester of the last 
school year two large central high 
schools, one with over a_ thousand 
girls and one with almost a thousand 


boys, tried out those Auxiliary Units 
of the Legion of Mary on a small scale, 
and found that the plan gives promise 
of transforming the two Catholic high 
schools into day schools where the domi- 
nant part of the student population will 
live the devout life instead of the 
secularistic life, and will be monthly 
Communicants at worst, not at best. 














As Others See Us 
By J. J.. SUPER 


The best, or rather most appropriate, 
publication for an article of this sort is 
one which reaches the particular per- 
sons most concerned in its subject. 
But then isn’t that the case with any 
literary effort? A ‘‘type’’ treatise 
should be sent to a “type” publication 
intended to reach a “type” class of 
readers. 

One more slight digression before 
turning to the main, part of our subject- 
matter. Lest readers, in the course of 
perusing this article, think that this is a 
subtle means of condemning or of let- 
ting off sanctimonious steam, the writer 
wishes to admit his own particular 
guilt in the matter under consideration. 
Consequently, this is a kind of exami- 
nation of conscience—adaptable, of 
course, tomany if not mostofourcalling. 
But enough of this apparent sidestep- 
ping and space-filling, and on with the 
dance. 


The Sunday Stampede 


Picture to yourselves, dear Fathers, 
this scene so familiar in practically 
every Catholic church on Sunday. The 
priest gives the blessing after the Ite 
or Benedicamus and turns to begin the 
GospelaccordingtoSt.John. Hishands, 
raised in benediction, seem to be the 
starting signal for a general unorganized 
exodus of the masses. Kneeling benches 
begin rattling. There is a general stir 
in the congregation. Once the priest’s 
back is turned, the faithful nearest the’ 
aisles slide out and hurriedly make 
their way towards the exits. Natur- 
ally their departure places their neigh- 
bor next to the aisle, and the process is 


repeated indefinitely and usque ad irri- 
tationem, with the result that, by the 
time the celebrant reaches “et Verbum 
caro factus est” ecclesia vacua est— 
well, almost! 

If his auditory faculties are normal, 
or even subnormal, the priest can’t 
help but hear that there is some sort of 
a stampede in progress. And if he is 
human, as most priests are purported 
to be, the hubbub and noise will natur- 
ally upset his nervous system and irri- 
tate his equilibrium. His virtue of 
patience will probably snap, and, 
prompted by a sense of decorum befit- 
ting the presence of the Blessed Sacra- 
ment as well as by purely normal 
rules of etiquette, the resulting reaction 
may run along these lines. The church 
will suddenly resound with a bellow: 
“Get back in your pews! Mass isn’t 
over yet! Haven’t you any consider- 
ation for God? Where are your man- 
ners?” Or words to that effect. On some 
occasions it has been known that the 
priest left the sanctuary and attempted 
to catch up with the offenders. A few 
stragglers caught half-way down the 
aisle might embarrassedly sneak into 
the nearest vacant pew, but those nearer 
the door will accelerate their speed a bit 
and reach the open spaces successfully. 

Yes, without question the laity are 
very lax in showing consideration and 
proper respect for the ceremonies and 
divine mysteries of the Church. With 
a lot of them it is merely a matter of 
doing the minimum. At such times it 
is meet and just that they be reminded 
of their duties and obligations—to put 
first things first. And the priest is cor- 
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rect in trying to amend the situation 
as often as the occasion demands it, 
and in a manner destined to produce 
the desired effect most effectually. 


The Other Side of the Picture 


Now let’s try the shoe on the other 
foot. Let’s look at Father Pastor or 
Assistant in the réle of a member of 
the congregation. A real-life illus- 
tration will help bring out the point. 
Or need we go further? Let’s, anyway. 

Recently at a most important re- 
ligious function—the consecration of a 
bishop, to be precise, but the same is 
true of all ceremonial functions where 
the clergy are in attendance—the 
priests and Religious lined up in mass 
disarray outside the cathedral awaiting 
the start of the so-called procession. 
Of course, clerical silence prevailed 
throughout the waiting period, and 
occasionally cigarette and cigar smoke 
cleared sufficiently to allow a view of 
the waiting priests. Finally the cross- 
_ bearer and acolytes began the slow 
walk and the faithful clergy followed, 
perfectly out of step with one another, 
weaving and bobbing from side to side 
not unlike a ship in a stormy sea. 

The procession entered the cathedral, 
and there within the confines of the 
middle aisle the swaying was somewhat 
restricted but more prominent by rea- 
son of the perfect boundary provided 
by the pew alignment. Of course, the 
clergy marched with eyes forward, ex- 
cept when their heads were turned to 
one side, acknowledging nods of rec- 
ognition here and there, with an oc- 
casional audible ‘‘hello’’ punctuating 
the proceedings. 

The entire Epistle side was reserved 
for them. The plan of procession was 
to go up the center aisle, pass the Epis- 
tle side of the sanctuary, then down 
the side to the Jast pew, in that way 


filling the church from the rear. Well, 
this was wonderful—in theory. Only 
those in the lead who had envisioned 
front seats when they fought for their 
positions outside were not going to be 
deprived of their justly earned prize. 
So, about half-way down the side aisle 
the more courageous of the boys broke 
ranks and sidled into the nearest pews. 
The others played follow-the-leader 
only too willingly. And the proces- 
sion was a thing of the past. Need 
more be said? 

The consecration ceremony went on 
without any further mishap or misdeed 
on the part of the priests. We were 
too busily occupied with the Office. 
Finally came the end. After the dig- 
nitaries filed out, the-signal was given 
for all to genuflect in the pews and 
file out in orderly fashion, pew by pew. 
The result was really ‘“pewey.’”’ The 
stampede that followed was such as no 
lay people are capable of emulating. 
And the boisterousness and talk were, 
to say the least, not edifying even to 
the most broadminded of our brethren. 
Somehow all managed to get out of the 
church without sustaining any frac- 
tures. 

Now, before you start throwing 
bricks, remember what was said at the 
beginning. This is not an attempt to 
chastize or teach. We priests are sup- 
posed to be educated enough for all 
this and more, only we do so little 
thinking sometimes. This is not a 
condemnation of our actions; it is 
merely a critical and, at the same time, 
a diverting presentation of ourselves 
as others see us in the rdéle of priest. 
We in our official capacity demand so 
much from the faithful (not for our- 
selves, of course), yet when we have a 
wonderful opportunity of actually 
showing them what we want, we fail 
and fail miserably. Think, just from 
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‘the instance above, what a parishioner 
present at that ceremonial fiasco 
would say to himself—and to others, no 
doubt—when next Sunday he heard the 
bellow that the people were to remain 
in their seats and then leave the 
church in becoming fashion. 

The problem, of course, is not restric- 
ted to this phase of our lives alone. It 
is true in various other activites. We 
priests sometimes are inclined to think 
that we are a law unto ourselves, 
responsible to no one, and conse- 


quently act that way on many 
occasions. There is no need to be re- 
minded of the fact that all eyes are on 
us when we least think we are noticed; 
and certainly in a church, the stage of 
our professional activities, we above 
all people should set the example of 
behaviour. 

There is a general prevalent impres- 
sion that priests are a queer lot of men. 
Maybe so, but we don’t have to go 
proving that charge by queer actions in 
public. 


> 








The Laity and Convert-Making 
By Joun T. McGinn, C.S.P. 


On missions in the Mississippi Delta 
I have often witnessed “Ole Man 
River’ at flood. The sight was fascina- 
ting—and appalling. Telephone poles 
were down, telegraph wires ripped, roads 
impassable even when not washed away, 
and desperate families and communi- 
ties were almost hopelessly stranded. 
But catastrophe soon disclosed latent 
reserves of generosity and courage, and 
local volunteers in all sorts of craft 
would sweat laboriously to reach those 
m danger and guide them to safety 
and shelter. 

In similar fashion, the Popes have 
summoned the Catholic laity to help in 
the rescue of their non-Catholic neigh- 
bors who are being engulfed by the de- 
luge of unbelief. And no one echoes 
these appeals more ardently than suc- 
cessful convert-makers. For from per- 
sonal experience they know that we 
achieve our most direct and continuous 
contact with non-Catholics through the 
layman. And they are unanimous in 
the conviction that no extensive cam- 
paign for converts is likely to prosper 
without the layman’s generous coéper- 
ation. 


Brothers Divided 


_ In the typical American community 

it is a simple matter to locate the Cath- 
olic church, her clergy and institutions. 
They do not blaze with neon lights, 
neither do they lurk in hiding. Through 
them the manifold blessings of Christ 
are made available for allmen. Many 
non-Catholics in the vicinity are inter- 
ested in the Catholic Church, others 
are opposed, though most are com- 


f 


pletely indifferent. Butall these people, 
however cordial in other respects, are 
estranged from the Catholic Church. 
Usually they did not reject her after a 
thorough, unbiased investigation. It 
was their misfortune to have been born 
into a circle that had long ago severed 
relations, and they themselves have 
seldom enjoyed any real intimacy with 
her. 

To be sure, we do extend numerous 
lines of communication toour separated 
brethren. The clergy, Catholic press 
and radio display immense devotion and 
enterprise, and achieve a measure of 
effectiveness. The good will we nowen- 
joy among many non-Catholics, which 
we should be in readiness to improve, 
is largely the result of these agencies’ 
efforts. Nevertheless, the dismal fact 
remains that they leave numbers of 
our neighborsalmost totally untouched. 
The Catholic message and instruments 
which serve it usually fail to command 
their serious attention. Many, per- 
haps most, Americans have never con- 
versed at length with a priest, pass our 
churches incuriously, have not studied 
our literature, or listened regularly to 
our broadcasts. Converts often ex- 
press amazement, as well as regret, that 
they were so long frigid to our over- 
tures. A physician I once instructed 
remained aloof until afriend loaned him 
a medical book. It came with a well- 
edited diocesan paper used as under- 
wrapping! Except for this providen- 
tial accident, he, like millions of others, 
might never have advanced beyond 
nodding acquaintance. 

Why do these otherwise friendly 
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people leave our religion severely alone? 
To begin with, Catholics constitute a 
minority group, and it is a sizable task 
to win the attention of people who out- 
number us five to one. Then there is 
that enormous psychological barrier 
created by the very continuance of our 
long and often bitter separation from 
non-Catholics. The longer brothers re- 
main estranged after a quarrel, the more 
difficult it is toreunite them. Further- 
more, the dismemberment caused by 
the Reformation was extended by ad- 
ditional ruptures; unbelief and sec- 
ularism widened the original spiritual 
breach. Whatever the reason, the fact 
is that many men simply assume that 
the Church was once completely dis- 
credited, and they are not disposed to 
reopen the case. And even those who 
are inclined to reconsider ‘the mat- 
ter usually require much personal as- 
sistance and encouragement to cross 
what they regard as an impassable 


gulf. 
A Bridge Unshaken 


The foregoing doleful picture is by 
no means unrelieved. Far from it. 
In our country an army of some 
twenty-five million Catholics daily 
penetrates the ranks of the uncon- 
verted. People who prove inaccessible 
to our many attempts at understanding 
and reconciliation must constantly 
hobnob with the Catholic laity. Doors 
open wide to the layman that close in- 
hospitably to others. Of course, the 
laity are not everywhere numerous nor 
always in positions of. prominence; 
but they are a vast throng and their 
potential spiritual influence is incal- 
culable. They mingle freely in every 
section of society, and participate on 
equal terms with non-Catholics in the 
civil, social, business, professional and 
cultural life of their communities. 


They are not merely accessible, ac- 
cepted on sufferance; they are familiar, 
respected, trusted—even where their 
religion is misunderstood or ignored. 
They are related to non-Catholics by 
the strong ties of blood, citizenship, 
friendship or common vital interests. 
They know the problems of their asso- 
ciates and speak their familiar idiom. 

Furthermore, the layman is present 
where religious questions are asked, 
spiritual problems raised, and funda- 
mental realities are debated. An ac- 
quaintance will sometimes put a direct 
question regarding some Catholic truth 
or practice; he will often confide in the 
layman concerning a disappointment 
or bitter sorrow, or he will reveal some 
exalted ambition, persistent doubt, or 
secret fear. More frequently he will 
refer to the bewildering, ominous sec- 
ular problems of the day, most of 
which clamor for the solvent of religion. 
A pastor in a Mid-West parish where I 
once gave a non-Catholic mission, put 
this rather neatly in a folder announc- 
ing the services: ‘The laity meet 
people priests never see; you are asked 
questions never addressed to us; when 
you help souls take their first steps 
toward the Church, then perhaps we 
can instruct and baptize them.” And 
those priests who have established the 
widest and most cordial relations with 
non-Catholics are first to proclaim the 
necessity of lay collaboration in their 
efforts. 

The layman is usually closest at 
hand when men reveal their spiritual 
poverty and furnish an opening to dis- 
cuss Christian principles they have 
long forgotten. It is ordinarily to the 
laity that they first betray their inner 
bankruptcy and indicate willingness to 
consider unfamiliar points of view. 
Lay Catholics enjoy the most frequent 
opportunities to awaken new curiosity 
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regarding the Church or to improve 
the dispositions of those whose atten- 
tion has already been captured. If 
they are timid or apathetic, ignorant or 
inarticulate, most of these occasions will 
pass unexploited. And in these mat- 
ters we must strike while the iron is 
hot. 


The Layman’s Obligation 


Nothing is ever gained by carping 
criticism or recrimination, but realistic 
appraisal of a problem is always prof- 
itable. Now, while many laymen ex- 
hibit zeal and proficiency in capitaliz- 
ing on their exceptional contacts, the 
melancholy truth is that the average 
Catholic seldom wins many laurels in 
this endeavor. John Moody, the 
American convert, speaks from per- 
sonal experience when he says: ‘“Too 
many lay Catholics seem to go through 
life tacitly assuming that, if a man is 
not a Catholic, he never will be one. 
Even if he shows active interest and 
asks questions, their impulse is to 
change the subject as quickly as pos- 
sible... . I do not remember that 
any lay Catholic to whom I ever 
broached the subject displayed any 
particular interest or seemed anxious 
to help me.” The present writer fully 
grants that most of the converts he 
has received were assisted in some way 
by the laity, but these inquirers might 
have been much more numerous if lay 
people generally were more apostolic. 
On one point we are all agreed: 
America has yet to experience the full 
impact of the laity’s spiritual influence. 
And until this occurs, our converts will 
continue to be relatively few. 

The ardor of some Catholics is 
quenched by inertia, indifference or 
even tepid faith. Others are rendered 
speechless by human respect or are 
intimidated too easily by those who, 


whenever religion is espoused, cry out: 
“No proselytising! No propaganda!” 
In my opinion, however, these are not 
the predominant reasons for lay inac- 
tion. The people are not stupid, 
cowardly or unconcerned regarding 
the interests of religion’ I am inclined 
to think that, if they tend to relegate 
most works of zeal to the clergy, this 
may be due to the fact that we have 
somehow failed to enlist them, or 
neglected to prepare them adequately 
for their mission. 

The layman needs to be reminded 
that Confirmation, while it makes a 
man strong in faith, also commissions 
him to communicate knowledge of that 
faith to others. Monsignor Civardi, 
an authority on the lay apostolate, 
calls it a “precept” of the Church. 
And Pius XI, speaking on this topic 
remarked: ‘To do nothing is a sin of 
omission, and it may be extremely 
grave.’’ Our world is so far removed 
from the spirit of Christ that no lay 
apostle will long remain idle. The lay- 
man’s predicament is not: “What can 
I possibly do?” But rather: ‘‘Where 
will I begin?” He should be per- 
suaded that, despite appearances, man 
is incurably religious. He may drift 
from religion or deliberately reject it, 
but nothing suffices for its loss. At 
the core of every heart’s confusion, dis- 
content or fear is the unconscious de- 
sire for the gifts in the keeping of 
Christ’s Church. And it is this endur- 
ing, though often unrecognized, hunger 
that it is the layman’s privilege and 
duty to satisfy. 


The Personal Apostolate 


This aspect of zeal refers to the good 
an individual Catholic may perform for 
his separate non-Catholic colleagues 
with a view to their ultimate conver- 
sion. It enbraces prayer, good example, 
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answering occasional queries, distribut- 
ing literature, and the like. It does 
not rank in importance with official 
Catholic Action; nevertheless, it re- 
mains a noble and an indispensable 
work. 

Three out of every four converts re- 
ceived by the writer were introduced 
to him by a layman. Frequently the 
laity not merely answered their early 
questions, but patiently nurtured a 
tenuous interest or vagrant ‘curiosity 
until it ripened into a desire for system- 
atic instruction. The widest variety of 
circumstances presented opportunities 
to awaken interest, remove misunder- 
standing, or increase respect for the 
Church. A contemplated marriage or 
one contracted with an exemplary 
Catholic, a time of sorrow, an item in 
news referring to the Church, a casual 
expression of curiosity, the occasion of 
a mission—these and other incidents 
were grasped and turned to good ac- 
count. 

A wide-awake Catholic may employ 
the most unpromising episode to serve 
this purpose. A convert I recently 
baptized was persuaded to take in- 
structions after making a profession of 
her unbelief! She is a nurse, and she 
overheard a mother whose daughter 
was dying request prayers of the 
physician’s Catholic secretary. On the 
woman’s departure, the nurse cynically 
remarked: ‘‘A lot of good prayer will 
do now.” The Catholic girl main- 
tained her composure, but established 
the fact that this mother was in distin- 
guished company by her faith in the 
efficacy of prayer. This and subse- 
quent discussions unsettled compla- 
cent skepticism, clarified many points, 
and eventually prepared the way for 
formal instuctions. 

The writer gratefully recalls other 
Catholics who, after being recruited 


and coached, put me in touch with 
promising inquirers. There was the 
irrepressibly happy high-school junior 
who introduced her non-Catholic 
mother; a judge who escorted the wife 
for, whose conversion he had prayed 
many years; a broker’s clerk who per- 
suaded an irate employer to examine 
personally the religion lately adopted 
by his daughter; a doctor who called me 
to visit a despairing patient, who had 
been recently pronounced incurable; 
and a miner who brought to class a mili- 
tant atheist—the list is almost endless. 

There is no adult Catholic who does 
not meet with frequent similar oppor- 
tunities. They arise spontaneously, 
without special seeking. Indeed, the 
attempt to turn a conversation into re- 
ligious channels by artificial or mala- 
droit effort is usually disastrous. 
Catholics need only to be aware of the 
obligation of apostleship and nimble 
in recognizing the appropriate time and 
manner for its exercise. It is not to be 
expected that all these experiences will 
invariably result in conversion. But 
they lead people further along on their 
spiritual journey; and it is an estab- 
lished precept in these matters to do 
what you can at each stage, leaving fi- 
nal results to God. 

The detailed method to be followed 
will vary with the needs of individuals 
and changing circumstances. How- 
ever, there are certain general proce- 
dures which the writer has found it 
profitable to call to the laity’s atten- 
tion. 


(1) State the Catholic position on 
the subject under discussion as clearly 
as possible. Investigate the question 
at leisure and seek an early, suitable 
occasion to amplify your original re- 
marks. This should be done quite 
casually; easy does it. 
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(2) If the inquirer is willing, pre- 
sent him with a carefully selected ar- 
ticle, pamphlet or book on that topic. 
While interest is sustained, continue to 
supply him with literature. 

(3) Pray daily for that person. 

(4) If he evidences progress, invite 
and accompany him to a Catholic 
church or services. This always 
represents a great advance. The 
Eucharistic Christ will bless him, 
and he will never be quite the stranger 
he was. The ice is broken. A news- 
paper woman of my acquaintance 
dropped into a Catholic church to 
escape intolerable heat and glaring sun. 
The atmosphere, appointments and rev- 
erence of the people convinced her 
that there was a “story” there. The 
pursuit of that “story” led to her con- 
version. 

(5) Introduce the inquirer, in time, 
to an understanding priest. If there 
is an inquiry class in the locality, per- 
suade him to enroll. 


Father Hugh McMenamin of Den- 
ver used to tell of a bank clerk who as- 
sisted twenty-five friends to baptism, 
and Father Joseph Eckert, S. V. D., 
often spoke of a parishioner who helped 
forty associates to become Catholics. 
If every Catholic realized even a small 
fraction of this success, the conversion 
of this country would be well under 
way. 


The Social Apostolate 


A man’s influence may radiate far 
beyond the boundary of his immediate 
associates. His workandsocial position, 
be it in high place or low, establish him 
in one of the great social groups that 
make up the nation. Within that circle 
he has a voice, a vote, and pullsacertain 
amount of weight. The aims and de- 
cisions that ultimately prevail in our 


national life are the product of the 
dominant public opinion in these vari- 
ous groupings. And this, in turn, is 
moulded by the most convinced, deter- 
mined and articulate leaders in these 
quarters. Hence, the layman must 
not seclude himself when he has aided 
spiritually the man at the next bench 
or desk; he must also strive, to the 
best of his ability, to advance Chris- 
tian ideals throughout his labor union 
or other organization. For it is our 
aim not only to convert isolated in- 
dividuals; it is our inflexible deter- 
mination to re-convert the Western 
World. And in this ambitious proj- 
ect the Popes assign a major rdéle to 
the laity. 

Some zealous, conscientious priests 
will be tempted toreply: “‘Farfetched! 
Impracticable! It’s difficult enough to 
get my people to perform their mini- 
mum obligations! Besides, I don’t 
see how all this will improve our lo- 
cal convert statistics.” Yet, a sober 
consideration of the matter (and some 
indulgence on the part of the reader) 
should demonstrate that to neglect 
this social apostolate is to imperil all 
our other labors for converts. 

Our world has nearly lost its Chris- 
tian faith. Whole classes of men over 
wide areas of modern life have been de- 
frauded of their Christian heritage. 
Certainly, individuals, families and 
multitudes here and there have resisted 
the corrosive efforts of irreligion and 
remain Christian. And the unchurched 
masses are not devoid of latent religion 
or strangers to ideals, compassion 
and generosity. Nonetheless, this in- 
escapable fact confronts us every- 
where: the spirit of Christ is not held 
in general respect, nor are His truths 
and laws the guiding norms of public 
and private life. Now, this wide- 
spread neglect or desertion of the faith 
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by our society is a pervasive and 
mighty obstacle to conversions. The 
men we yearn to persuade constantly 
breathe an atmosphere that is increas- 
ingly un-Christian and often anti- 
Christian. They are not conditioned 
for the truths we teach. 

Furthermore, this process of de- 
Christianization is so far advanced that 
the most strenuous personal influence 
on individuals will neither halt its prog- 
ress nor reverse its direction. When 
men’s physical aches and pains are con- 
fined within normal limits, individual 
physicians remain busy though un- 
alarmed. But when an epidemic sweeps 
over a continent, they must regard sep- 
arate manifestations of the disease as 
aspects of a gigantic menace, and must 
mobilize all their resources for con- 
certed action. Similarly, modern un- 
belief is a huge social reality and must 
be met by a vast social apostolate. We 
must continue to strive for individual 
conversions, but we dare not neglect 
to influence that society whose customs, 
sanctions and institutions so often 
nullify our best efforts. “The personal 


apostolate,’’ says Pius XI, “cannot any - 


longer suffice, if indeed it ever did 
suffice.” 


Reinforcements for the Clergy 


Various considerations induced the 
Popes to launch Catholic Action, the 
ideal form of the social lay apostolate. 
For one thing the clergy are insuffi- 
cient in numbers; they have lost moral 
authority in many quarters, and they 
are largely out of touch with alienated 
millions. Moreover, there has been a 
shift in the character of the most com- 
mon disagreements between the church 
and world. Formerly our debate was 
with Christians who had fallen into 
heresy on matters like indulgences, con- 
fession and infallibility. To-day we are 


more likely to meet the secularized de- 
scendants of those heretics, and they 
argue about world peace, Capital and 
Labor, the relations between the citizen 
and his government, and social progress. 
Christian truth for them is a fading 
memory, a lost horizon. And the 
secular problems which so absorb their 
interest are largely in the layman’s 
province. 

Assuredly, Catholic scholars in the 
sacred sciences must cope with new 
and old error and must elucidate eter- 
nal truth. Indeed, it seems incontro- 
vertible that the layman, both for his 
own sake as well as for his aposto- 
late, must cultivate a deeper relish and 
a more comprehensive grasp of theol- 
ogy. Unfortunately, however, the 
truths that mean most to us seem ir- 
relevant or pernicious to many of our 
contemporaries. They regard dogma 
as medieval obscurantism, the Sacra- 
ments as empty ceremonial or a kind of 
magic, and fixed moral standards as an 
absurdity. Consequently, we often 
miscue when we strive to prove the 
logic of our religious position or the in- 
trinsic truth and value of our beliefs 
and practices. These matters must 
frequently wait until Catholics, usu- 
ally the laity, win a hearing on other 
grounds. 


The Church’s Mission in Secular Realm 


Though many men will not look di- 
rectly at the Church nor investigate 
the great Christian mysteries, they can- 
not dodge the evils that jeopardize their 
lives, their liberties and their daily 
bread. Nor should we be reluctant to 
meet them at this level of debate. 
These secular crises have arisen or 
reached an acute stage as a direct re- 
sult of man’s neglect of his Christian 
origins and legacy. And though his 
problems in the economic, political and 
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cultural spheres are primarily temporal, 
they cannot be divorced from the 
law or spiritual realities. Besides, the 
Church has a necessary, if secondary, 
mission in’ the secular realm. She 
must labor for the salvation of individ- 
ual souls, but she must also chris- 
tianize the temporal order where man’s 
destiny is decided. Now, it is pre- 
cisely in the matters that make the 
front page of the newpapers, where 
both the Church and modern man have 
common interests and where the layman 
is most at home, that we find our most 
frequent opportunities to arrest man’s 
attention. Here is where we may re- 
capture interest for fundamental Chris- 
tian values. We may not make con- 
verts immediately, but we can purify 
the spiritual atmosphere and whet 
men’s appetites for the truths of reve- 
lation and the richer, supernatural 
graces of Christ. 

These urgent, secular problems are 
not confined to pundits in the schools 
or erudite periodicals. They are con- 
tested lustily in the country store, the 
noisy machine shop, in the factories 
and marketplaces of the world. For 
every man’s life and welfare are at 
stake. Now, the Catholic laity enter 
all these places in droves; they too 
must ponder and discuss these prob- 
lems; they must rise and be counted 
when decisions are made. Shall all 
the conviction, eloquence and dynamic 
leadership be abandoned to those who 
are themselves de-Christianized? Shall 
the blind be left forever to lead the 
blind? 

Fortunately, many laymen do not 
think so. The writer is acquainted 
with a mechanic in Connecticut who 
has labored for years to persuade his 
labor union of the cogency of the 
Christian social theory. On the staff 
of a metropolitan daily that comes to 


a 


our table is a Catholic who reviews 
books and writes editorials. To read 
him is to catch the authentic wisdom 
of Christendom on the problems of the 
day. In a Paulist parish is a Catho- 
lic public school teacher. She has 
brought a score of children to baptism 
and helped to convert five relatives or 
friends. In addition to this she has 
worked with conspicuous success in a 
Parent-Teacher Association. There 
she has upheld traditional principles 
regarding the home and education for 
well-intentioned though completely be- 
fuddled matrons and pedagogues. 
Once during a mission in Wisconsin, a 
young Catholic showed me the draft 
of a talk which he was to give in his 
public high school. It was an excel- 
lent treatment of ‘The Spiritual Ori- 
gins of the Codperative Movement.” 
A few days after her conversion, 
Clare Boothe Luce delivered to her 
fellow-members of the Daughters of 
the American Revolution one of the 
cleverest and most persuasive talks 
on racial justice that I have ever 
heard. 

Numerous Catholic Action groups, 
well organized and directed by their 
bishops, are sending layfolk into every 
walk of life to exercise an even greater 
saving influence. Until they are 
vastly reinforced, however, the mass 
of men must continue to live in a 
world where Christian values are con- 
stantly flouted, and conversions will 
continue to be increasingly difficult. 
The Popes have called the laity to col- 
laborate wholeheartedly and obediently 
with the Hierarchy in an admittedly co- 
lossal crusade. But the Papacy is ac- 
customed to planning wisely for gi- 
gantic undertakings; and it has a way 
of succeeding, ever since the day a 
fisherman set out to convert the Ro- 
man world. 
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Enlisting the Laity 


It is less difficult than it seems to re- 
cruit apostles for these tasks. First, 
our existing parochial societies and fra- 
ternal organizations constitute a res- 
ervoir of devoted and capable talent 
eager for assignment. In various par- 
ishes, they sponsor the convert work, 
subsidize widespread publicity, pro- 
vide for a library, and vie with each 
other in attracting inquirers. Their 
pride in the progress of the work will 
equal that of the director, and they are 
a never-failing source of encouragement 
and support. This wnter has found 
that a personal appeal to them and an 
occasional report on the success of the 
campaign will be richly repaid. For 
the more responsible tasks of official 
Catholic Action and the more tech- 
nical phases of the social apostolate it 
is necessary to organize adult study 
clubs among parishioners who are es- 
pecially interested or who show excep- 
tional powers of leadership. 

Another rich vein that pays hand- 
some dividends are the congregations 
that throng our churches for Sunday 
Mass. On the three Sundays pre- 
ceding the opening of an inquiry class, 
there should be announcements to this 
effect, and a sermon on some phase of 
the lay apostolate. Next to an “ad” in 
diocesan paper, I have found that no 
other means of publicity proved so 
effective. 

Every parish commands vast re- 
serves of lay ability which we have 
hardly begun to mobilize. Too fre- 
quently we rely almost exclusively on 
a few faithful stand-bys. Yet, we 
have scores and, in places, thousands of 
others whose aid can be easily enlisted. 
True, their inclinations may not run to 
the customary parochial chores, but 
they have much to offer in other ways. 
Often they are extremely capable, ener- 


getic and experienced, and have made 
notable advancement in their careers. 
All their enterprisé and qualities of 
leadership are now monopolized by 
their daily work or secular affairs. We 
get fleeting glimpses of them on Sun- 
day (and notice their weekly envel- 
opes), but seldom meet them other- 
wise. Their interest must be captured 
and they must be recalled from 
missionary retirement to active apos- 
tolic prominence. 

Vague exhortations or periodic scold- 
ings will not win them. Since their 
daily work is exacting and their lei- 
sure precious, they will require a defi- 
nite campaign with which they might 
coéperate and detailed instructions as 
to their duties. In parishes where 
there is an inquiry class, this may well 
become the object of their labors. ~ 
And there are few Sunday Gospels 
that do not provide inspiration for 
instructions on the various possibilities 
of the social apostolate. 

Both the local convert work and the 
social crusade require the full momen- 
tum of the entire lay body. The low- 
liest and even the careless Catholic, 
as well as the devout or the influential, 
will be in touch with non-Catholics of 
good will. Ona single day, two Cath- 
olics visited me to arrange for the in- 
struction of non-Catholic friends. One 
of these Catholics was involved in an 
invalid marriage, and the other had 
been away from the Sacraments for 
some years. Certainly, no missionary 
will minimize the importance of holi- 
ness in the laity. These episodes are 
cited here to indicate that to restrict 
our appeals is to run the risk of failing 
to reach lay folk who may be closest 
to well-disposed non-Catholics. And, 
with regard to thesocialapostolate, that 
layman must be a recluse indeed who 
does not enjoy almost daily opportu- 
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nities to advance Christian ideals in 
his own social setting. This being true, 
our exhortations and instructions on 
the lay apostolate must be frequent 
and addressed to every last worshiper 
in our congregations. 

Every Sunday we face a multitude 
of unemployed workers whom Christ 
calls to His vineyard. They repre- 
sent varying degrees of spiritual, in- 


tellectual and cultural development, 
and the service of which they are ca- 
pable will not be uniformly high. Yet, 
each has his talent; some have five 
and others ten. And Christ has need 
of all. They are not merely sheep to 
be tended but apostles to be led. If 
we enlist and train them, their com- 
bined accomplishment could be pro- 
digious. 











The “Miracle” Narrative and Play 
By Dunstan Stout, C.P., M.A. 


In the eleventh century devotion to 
Mary was developing into a great re- 
ligious movement and was winning an 
ever-deepening influence on all thought 
and feeling. During that period an 
abundance of Miracle stories appeared, 
which related how Mary came in time 
of distress and danger to help those 
who had dedicated their service to her, 
and how she did not refuse her protec- 
tion even to wicked persons. When 
this cult to the Mother of God was 
mounting in popularity and impor- 
tance, these Miracles developed into a 
special brarich of literature.' They 
possessed no internal unity save on 
one point: in each Our Lady intervened 
miraculously in the action at the de- 
cisive moment, to console a client or 
to save a sinner. It is this supernatu- 
ral appearance in story or play that 
gave this genre of literature its name 
of Miracle. 

Appearing first in story form and 
later as stage plays, the Miracles were 
part of that universal religious move- 
ment, the cult to the natural Mother 
of God and the spiritual Mother of men. 
The humanheartedness of Mary, es- 
pecially, became the underlying theme 
of popular religious thought, and modi- 
fied art, literature and life.2 New 
feasts, liturgical prayers, magnificent 
churches, manuscripts, paintings and 
sculptures, all proclaimed a tender 
mother even more than a heavenly 
queen. To this movement the authors 

1 Wilhelm Creizenach, “Geschichte des 
neueren Dramas”’ (Hallé, 1911), p. 143. 

2 Alice Kemp-Welch, “Of the Tumbler of 


Our Lady and Other Miracles” (London, 
1913), p. xiv. 





of the Miracles, for the most part 
anonymous, added enthusiastic pens, 
and the inchoative theater gave its 
facilities and players. 

The Miracles were for popular con- 
sumption. They were meant to edify 
and to entertain, not the ponderous 
theologian, but the townsfolk. The 
authors of the Miracles, however, 
knew their doctrine well. Though they 
sang the most extravagant praise of 
Our Lady, though they made her the 
main character in every narrative and 
gave her the best lines in every play, 
they kept her in her proper theological 
place. She was always and only the 
intercessor; she led to her Son, and 
never to herself. 

Through the Miracles we look into 
the interior life of the Church. We 
see the warm devotion of the individ- 
ual Christian of every hierarchic level 
for the Virgin Mother. We are here 
concerned with the history of spirit- 
uality, which at times stands in such 
violent contrast to the political his- 
tory of the late Middle Ages, enacted 
as it was by some officials who were 
less than edifying. The Miracles tell 
us in a gentle and charming way that, 
despite some of her not too holy rulers, 
the Church is always holy. 


I. Tue “Mrracite” NARRATIVE 


A number of pious tales written in 
Latin had as their subject miracles due 
to the intercession of the Blessed Vir- 
gin. As early as the eleventh cen- 
tury these Miracle narratives were 
gathered into collections and subse- 
quently passed into the vulgar tongues. 
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In the~ thirteenth century some 
French collections were formed. The 
most celebrated of these, and rightly 
so, is that of Gautier de Coincy, a 
Benedictine of Soissons, later prior of 
Saint-Médard. He was a learned, 
careful, and colorful author, who wrote 
in rich rhyme. In his attitude to- 
wards the World he was severe; and 
when there was question of the Jews, 
severity almost reached harshness. 
This sharp critic narrated with deep 
piety stories of the forbearance of the 
Blessed Virgin for human weakness. 
Among his most alluring tales was the 
one concerning the unlettered monk 
who ardently served the Mother of God. 
With great effort he succeeded in 
composing for her a devotion that 
accorded with his ability. He strung 
together five psalms, the first letters 
of which formed the name Maria. 
These he recited regularly, and upon 
his death five freshly cut roses 
were found in his mouth.* Then 
there was the story of a robber who 
never failed to recommend himself to 
. Mary before setting out on his guilty 
expeditions. Afterwards he would 
offer to her the fruit of his pilfering, 
and he was good to the poor. Finally, 
he was caught, condemned and hanged. 
For two days Mary held him up upon 
the gibbet “with her white hands.” 
When his executioners returned to fin- 
ish with the sword the work that the 
rope had not accomplished, the steel 
refused to enter his body. With great 
joy he was cut down, and he retired to 
a monastery.‘ 


The Tumbler of Our Lady 


Independent of collections such as 
Gautier’s, there was a great number of 





3 Myrrha Lot-Borodine, ‘“‘Vingt Miracles 
de Notre Dame” (Paris, 1929), pp. 18-27. 
4 Ibid., pp. 40-43. 


isolated tales. The most beautiful of 
these, and the best known of all Miracle 
Narratives, is that of ‘The Tumbler 
of Our Lady.” § 


“Now will I tell and rehearse unto 
you of that which happened to a 
tumbler. So much had he journeyed 
to and fro in so many places, and so 
prodigal had he been, that he became 
a monk of a holy Order, for that he 
was weary of the world. And when 
that this tumbler, who was so grace- 
ful, and fair, and comely, and well 
formed, became a monk, he knew 
not how to perform any office that 
fell to be done there. To leap and 
to jump, this he knew, but naught 
else, and truly no other learning had 
he, neither the ‘Paternoster,’ nor the 
‘Canticles,’ nor the ‘Credo,’ nor the 
‘Ave Maria,’ nor aught that could 
make for his salvation. And because 
of this he was very sad and pensive. 
And everywhere he saw the monks 
and the novices each one serving 
God in such office as he held. He 
saw the priests at the altars, for 
such was their office, the deacons at 
the gospels, and the subdeacons at 
‘the epistles; the novices at the 
‘Misereres,’ and the least experienced 
at the ‘Paternosters.’ And he rushed 
from the crypt all trembling. ‘Ah!’ 
he said, ‘even now each one is saying 
his response, and here am I a teth- 
ered ox. I will do that which I 
have learnt, and thus after mine own 
manner will I serve the Mother of 
God in her church. The others do 
service with song, and I will do serv- 
ice with tumbling.’ 

“Then he began to turn somer- 
saults, now high, now low, first for- 
wards, then backwards, and then he 
fell on his knees before the image, 
and bowed his head. 

** ‘Lady,’ said he, ‘do not despise 
your servant, for I serve you for 
your diversion.’ 

“Then he threw up his feet, so that 
no longer were they on the ground, 


5 Edmond Faral, “Les Miracles de la 
Viérge’’; J. Bédier and P. Hazard, ‘Histoire 
de la littérature francaise illustrée’’ (Paris, 
1923), I, 56-57. 
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and he went to and fro on his hands, 
and twirled his feet, and wept. 

““ ‘Lady,’ said he, ‘I do homage to 
you with my heart, and my body, 
and my feet, and my hands, for 
naught besides this do I understand. 
Now would I be your gleeman. 
Yonder they are singing, but I am 
come here to divert you.’ 

“‘Longwhiles did the good man live 
thus. But in the course of time sore 
trouble came to him, for one of the 
monks, who in his heart greatly 
blamed him that he came not to mat- 
ins, kept watch on him. And so 
closely did the monk pursue him, 
and follow him, and keep watch on 
him, that he distinctly saw him per- 
form his service in a simple manner, 
even as I have told it unto you. 
And he went to the abbot, and re- 
hearsed unto him, from beginning to 
end, all that he had learnt. 

“Without delay, together they 
went quietly and hid themselves in a 
covert nook nigh unto the high altar. 
The abbot, watching there, observed 
all the service of the novice, how he 
capered and danced and bowed be- 
fore the image, and jumped and 
leaped until he sweated all over from 
his efforts, so that the sweat ran all 
down the middle of the crypt. 

‘‘And anon the abbot looked, and 
he saw decend from the vaulting so 
glorious a Lady that never had an- 
other so beautiful been created. 
And the sweet and noble Queen took 
a white cloth, and with it very gently 
fanned her tumbler. And the noble 
and gracious Lady fanned his neck 
and body and face to cool him. But 
of this the good man took no heed, 
for he neither perceived nor did he 
know that he was in such fair com- 
pany. And the holy abbot, alJ 
weeping, raised him up. Said he: 
‘My sweet friend, I beseech and com- 
mand of you that you henceforth 
render this service openly, just as 
you have done it, and still better 
even, if that you know how.’ 

“And then it came to pass that the 
tumbler died. And forthwith his 
soul quitted his body the Mother of 
God received it. And the holy 


angels who were there, sang for joy, 
and then they departed, and bare it 
to heaven, and this was seen of all 
the monks. And the Holy Fathers 
have related unto us that it thus 
befell this tumbler. Now let us pray 
God, without ceasing, that He may 
grant unto us so worthily to serve 
Him, that we may be deserving of 
His love. The story of the Tumbler 
is set forth.’’® 


II. Tue “Mrracie” Pay in FRANCE 


For several centuries the jongleurs 
had entertained the common people 
with their chansons de geste, but even 
before the beginning of the Hundred 
Years’ War these troubadours had al- 
most disappeared. Their place was 
taken by the theater. The favorite dis- 
traction of the multitude throughout 
the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries 
was not the essentially aristocratic liter- 
ature of the time, but the stage. Dur- 
ing the fourteenth century the Miracle 
Play dominated the drama. Rutebeuf, 
however, wrote his Theophilus Mir- 
acle a half-century earlier and thus 
inaugurated this type of literature.’ 
Judging from his refreshing and even 
bold poetry, we might have expected a 
Miracle Play that showed independ- 
ence and an attractive handling of 
material. We get the impression, 
nevertheless, of a hastily written work, 
although it is not entirely destitute of 
art. The entire action, which contains 
no comic relief, takes place in 663 lines. 
Concluding from what we know surely 
to be true in the following century, we 
may safely conjecture that the piece 
was destined for a puy—one of those 
confraternities dedicated to the vener- 
ation of Mary and the cultivation of 


music and poetry. 


6 Alice Kemp-Welch, op. cit., pp. 3-29. 
7 Jean Frappier and A. M. Gossart, “Le 
théatre religieux au moyen Age”’ (Paris, 1935), 


p. 9. 
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The Legend of Theophilus 


The legend of Theophilus was widely 
known in the Middle Ages. In his ver- 
sion, Rutebeuf tells how an archdea- 
con of Adona in Cilicia was removed 
from his office by the bishop, and how 
he then signed himself over to the devil 
in order to get back his former dignity. 
The devil then instructed him in the 
duties of diabolical morality: hard- 
heartedness towards the poor, etc., and 
carrying the fatal document with him, 
takes his leave of Theophilus. The 
pact had an immediate effect. The 
bishop calls Theophilus and reinstates 
him. Shortly afterwards, there fol- 
lows a sudden change: Theophilus 
filled with repentance goes to a chapel 
dedicated to Mary. The Blessed Vir- 
gin, who at first directs him from her 
sanctuary, finally goes to Satan and 
snatches the document from him. She 
then orders her newly converted 
servant to bring this to the bishop 
who reads it solemnly to the people. 
Whereupon a Te Deum is sung and the 
piece ends.® 

In the long period from Rutebeuf to 
the second half of the fourteenth cen- 
tury what is preserved of French dra- 
matic literature belongs to the reper- 
tory of the puy, and was intended 
for the glorification of the Mother of 
God. The most important manu- 
script is the precious Cangé manuscript 
of the Bibliothéque Nationale which 
contains forty Miracles de Nostre Dame 
from this epoch.” They are the work 
of several anonymous writers and were 
performed on the feast days of the 
Blessed Virgin under the auspices of 
the puy. Judging from several street 
and place references, the forty Mir- 

8 Creizenach, op. cit., pp. 141-145. 

* Tbid., p. 144. 

10 Gaston Paris and Ulysse Robert, ‘‘Les 


Miracles de Nostre Dame” (Paris, 1876- 
1893), 8 vols. 


acles of the Cangé manuscript were 
written for the puy located in Paris.! 


Invariable Réle of Mary 


The multiplicity of subjects that 
the Miracle Play brings to the spirit- 
ual theater is amazing. Free dramatic 
development need in no wise have 
been hampered by the ever-present re- 
ligious element. These plots, to be 
sure, were not original. The Miracles 
of Gautier de Coincy, the chansons de 
geste, adventure stories, and in general 
all anterior literature, were used as 
sources by the playwrights. In every 
Miracle Mary entered into the action 
in the nick of time—a veritable dea ex 
machina'*—to save an innocent un- 
known or a repentant sinner, both of 
whom had one trait in common, de- 
votion to the Mother of God. 

It has been suggested that the rédle 
of the Blessed Virgin was not necessary 
for the development of the action, 
and that if she had been gradually ex- 
cluded, a laic theater might have been 
evolved. This could never have hap- 
pened. The appearance of Mary on 
the stage was often of short duration, 
but it was this very presence that was 
the raison d’étre of the Miracle theater'* 
and the sole point of unity among 
the plays of the Cangé manuscript.!* 
The Miracle Play was meant to be a 
propaganda vehicle that entertained 
while it taught that the intercessory 
powers of Mary are never failing. 


, All the Miracle Plays are written in 


rhyme. In the Cangé manuscript a 
uniform meter is used throughout save 
in one composition. The players 


11 Creizenach, op. cit., p. 141. 

12 Gustave Cohen, ‘‘Le théatre en France 
au moyen Age.” I. “Le théAatre religicux’’ 
(Paris, 1923), p. 41. 

18 Lucien Foulet, ‘‘Les Miracles’; J. Bé- 
dier and P. Hazard, op. cit., I, 100. 

14 Gustave Cohen, “La grande clarté du 
moyen Age’”’ (New York, 1943), p. 160. 
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spoke their lines in eight-syllable ver- 
ses, but at the conclusion of each dis- 
course a four-syllable verse was used 
which rhymed with the first eight-syl- 
lable line of the next player and acted 
as acue.'© Though a convenience for 
the performers, it impresses the reader 
with a dread monotony. A brief ex- 
ample taken from Le Miracle de Nos- 
tre Dame comment elle garda une femme 
d’estre arse would be: 
La premiere nonne 

Guibour, vostre cuer esjoir 

Devez bien en Dieu pour certain; 

Car de cecy vous acertain 

Qu’a vous toutes deux nous envoie 

De venir sans dilacion 


Prendre nostre religion 
Et nostre habit. 


Deuziesme nonne - 
Il veult que laissiez le labit 
De ce monde por li servir 
Et aussi pour plus desservir 
Es cieulx grant gloire. 


Guibour 
Je vous diray parole voire: 
Etc. 


General Characteristics of Miracle Plays 


In the hands of poets who possessed 
great ability and the required leisure to 
write, the Miracle Plays could have at- 
tained a high literary perfection. Uni- 
formly the style is mechanical; more- 
over, it does not occur to the authors 
to stress the dramatically essential. 
Evil thoughts suddenly arise, and 
forthwith become deeds; conversion 
and amendment appear with equal ab- 
ruptness. Inner conflicts are passed 
over as quickly as possible.'"* The 
Miracle Plays seemed destined to rest 
in the hands of mediocre artisans of 
verse.” 

At the beginning of many of these 





46 Creizenach, op. cit., p. 149. 
16 Ibid 


7 Gustave Cohen, “‘Le théAtre en France 
au moyen Age.” I. “Le théatre religieux” 
(Paris, 1923), p. 41. 


plays and sometimes woven into the 
the plot, there was a prose sermon com- 
plete with text and divisions, in which 
the Blessed Virgin was lauded with an 
almost ecstatic unction.“* For the 
plays were truly the work of religious 
minds, and the influence of priests upon 
their composition is evident. Never- 
theless, in these plays a contrast is 
encountered that is met frequently 
enough in the urban society of the 
late Middle Ages. On the one hand 
there is a strict piety, and on the other 
a sharply satirical observation of the 
faults and weaknesses of the clergy, 
which does not spare even the highest 
office.” The occasional pleasantries 
and wry remarks about the clergy or 
sacred things show nothing more than 
the freedom to criticize the members 
of one’s own family of the Faith. 

That the comical element is so little 
in evidence in these plays is best ex- 
plained by the hasty forward move- 
ment of the action and by the author’s 
disinclination to paint colorful details. 
The devils bear the major burden of 
comic relief. They are generally sorry 
fellows who in the majority of Miracles 
are not taken seriously, and from whom 
their prey is uniformly snatched. Once 
when the Mother of Christ carries her 
point during the judgment of a soul 
before the tribunal of her Son, the dev- 
ils say that He is afraid of a drubbing. 
Another amusing scene is found in 
“The Birth and Childhood of Jesus,” 
which is the only play with a biblical 
background. The doctors of the tem- 
ple, who are drawn with ludicrous 
strokes, do not wish to be bothered fur- 
ther with the Young Man who has 
shamed them, and they would hide 
their vexation in drink.” 





18 Lucien Foulet, loc. cit. 
% Creizenach, op. cit., p. 151. 
* Creizenach, op. cit., p. 152. 
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The length of the Cangé Miracle 
Plays is between 761 and 3502 verses. 
The cast varies between ten and forty- 
seven players. A curtain was not yet 
in use at that time,” so that all the 
scenes used in the Miracle lay from the 
beginning before the eyes of the specta- 
tors. As the play progressed, the per- 
formers moved from scene to scene as 
the action required, and as was the 
the case later in the Mystery Play of the 
Passion. 

Present-day prudery does not permit 
description of some of the Cangé manu- 
script Miracle Plays.?? To the health- 
ier medieval mind the sinning nun or 
covetous cleric was a proper subject for 
a play which had no other purpose 
than to further devotion to the Virgin 
Mother. Nor did the officials of the 
Church offer objection, although the 
Inquisition was in that very period at 
the height of its power. ‘For all that, 
it might sometimes appear that Mary 
does favor sinners, who after crimes 
and roistering send out frantic cries of 
help to the Virgin Mother. But the 
medieval mind laid the stress upon the 
mercy of Mary and not upon the 
wickedness of the sinner. The lesson 
was not: ‘‘Go and sin some more and 
in the last hour Mary will save you.” 
It was rather: ‘‘No matter how wicked 
a life a sinner may have led, there is 
always hope through the Mother of 
God.” 

Typical Miracle Play 


The Miracle Play that is uniformly 
considered most typical”* is Le Miracle 


21 Creizenach, op. cit., p. 153. 

22 Tbid., pp. 145-148. 

23 Gustave Lanson, “‘L’histoire illustrée de 
la littérature francaise’”’ (Paris, 1923), I, 148; 
Gustave Cohen, “Le théatre en France au 
moyen Age.” I. “Le théatre religieux” 
(Paris, 1928), p. 41; Lucien Foulet, loc. cit. 
The text of this play may be found in: Jean 
Frappier and A.-M. Gossart, op. cit., pp. 43- 
ut _ Paris and Ulysse Robert, op. cit., 

ol. IV. 





de Nostre Dame comment elle garda une 
femme d’estre arse (The Miracle of Our 
Lady how she kept a woman from be- 
ing burned). This play of unknown 
authorship is the story of Guillaume, 
mayor of Chivy, and Guibour, his 
wife. The two live happily in their 
vast burgeois home with their daugh- 
ter and son-in-law. As it is harvest 
time, Guillaume accompanied by his 
daughter goes to the country to view 
his crops; and his wife, Guibour, and 
son-in-law go to the church to hear a 
sermon. In the midst of the play 
there is now preached a formal dis- 
course, complete with text and points. 
It is a eulogy on the glories of Mary. 
Two tippling villagers see Guibour 
and her son-in-law together and whis- 
per the tale that is going about the 
town: ‘On m/’assure qu’ils ne font 
qu’un.”” This gossip is reported to 
Guibour, and though she is entirely in- 
nocent she sees no other way to efface 
the imagined dishonor than by the mur- 
der of her son-in-law. ‘‘I do not love 
money so much,”’ shesays, “that I would 
not give it plentifully to a stranger who 
would kill him with his hands.”’ She 
hires two itinerant harvesters to do 


.the ugly business, conceals them in 


the cellar, and then sends the unsus- 
pecting son-in-law down to fetch some 
wine. 

The discovery of the dead body, 
which had been placed in bed to make 
the death look natural, arouses the sus- 
picions of the bailiff who proceeds to 
act the case-hardened police sergeant. 
When he examines the body and dis- 
covers the discolored throat, he orders 
the arrest of Guillaume, Guibour and 
their daughter, and swears “par les 
dents de Dieu’’ that the guilty shall not 
escape. Then Guibour confesses, and 
is promptly condemned to the stake. 
Her husband immediately decides to go 
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as a pilgrim to Notre-Dame de Finis- 
terre, and her quickly forgiving daugh- 
ter says that she shall go to Limoge to 
offer to Saint Leonard her weight in 
wax candles that Our Lord may pro- 
tect her mother. The executioner sends 
a message to the bailiff that he has 
made ready “fork and stake and hook 
and ropes, and all that is necessary.’ 
The procession gets underway, Gui- 
bour being lead by a halter about her 
neck. As she passes the church, she 
is allowed to kneel down outside 
and pray to Our Lady. 

Meanwhile in Paradise the Virgin 
Mother and her Son talk the matter 
over. As Guibour is bound to the 
stake and the fire set, Mary appears to 
her accompanied by Gabriel and Mi- 
chael who sing a charming roundelay. 
“Be thou sure, Guibour,’”’ says Our 
Lady, ‘‘that thou shalt have neither 
pain nor torment from this fire, be- 
cause thou hast called upon me with 
such devotion.”’ Faced with this mar- 
vel the bailiff releases his prisioner, who 
returns to her home and distributes 
her possessions to the poor. 

It is the feast of the Purification, 
and the priest (the only mention of a 
priest in this play) has just finished 
Mass. So, the Son of Mary comes 


and chants Solemn Mass for Guibour, 
with St. Vincent as deacon and St. 
Lawrence as subdeacon, while the Vir- 
gin Mary makes the traditional offer- 
ing of a candle. Two nuns then ap- 
pear upon the scene and in a dozen 
lines convince Guibour to join their 
Order and take their habit. All three 
leave the stage as one of the nuns re- 
cites: 
It is right to praise thee, Virgin, 
well, 
For to untie us from the knot of 
Hell 
God within thee became a Babe 
And through His death our debts 
has paid, 
To which Adam had endebted all 
By the death of the Apple.** 


So ends Le Miracle de Nostre Dame 
comment elle garda une femme desire 
arse. We never do find out whether 
husband Guillaume made his pilgrim- 
age to Finisterre, or what would have 
been the daughter’s weight in wax 
candles! 





24 On vous doit bien, vierge, loer, 
Quant pour nous d’enfer desnoer, 
Diex se fist en vous homme, 
Qui de la mort nous acquitta, 
Ou Adam touz nous endebta 
Par le mors de la pomme. 


(To be continued) 








Building the Spiritual Life 
By Paut E. CAMPBELL, A.M., Litt,D., LL.D. 


“We find the norm and guide for 
striving after the virtues of our 
vocation in the imitation of Jesus 
Christ, and not anywhere else. 
Anything we find in ourselves 
through examination which does 
not square with Him in His own 
actions, or with what He wishes us 
to do and be, must be rooted out 
of our characters as undesirable 
because of its unlikeness and dis- 
similarity to Him. On the other 
hand, the life of virtue is in action, 
not in mere repression. That 
which we desire for growth in our 
spiritual life, virtues and great 
qualities of soul, must have as 
their motive for our striving to 
acquire them their similarity to 
Christ in life and action. These 
must supplant the bad traits and 
inclinations which we have up- 
rooted by the negative effort of the 
particular examination; other- 
wise our spiritual life will be noth- 
ing more than an empty shell. In 
a word, corresponding motives of 
the virtues and values as found in 
Christ must be pitted against the 
undesirable traits with the pur- 
pose of refreshing, as it were, the 
wells of our character where we 
have found them dry. This is 
building something, this is creative 
work” (‘‘Testing the Spirit,” p. 
130). 

In a previous article in this REVIEW 
(August, 1947), we promised to return 
to our digesting of Father Duffey’s 
work.! He wrote his book as a guide 
to spiritual directors, but it is almost 
equally valuable to any Christian who 
wishes to examine into the quality of 
Christian living. The analysis of hu- 


1 “Testing the Spirit,’”’ by Felix D. Duffey, 
C.S.C. (Herder Book Co., 1947). 


man faults and foibles which the au- 
thor gives us qualifies his work to serve 
as a manual of mental health. 

This is particularly true of the twen- 
ty-one questions that the author pro- 
poses and answers in the second chap- 
ter of the book, under the caption of 
“Mental Hygiene Directives for Aspi- 
rants to the Religious Life.’ Father 
Duffey modestly disclaims any attempt 
to arrive through these directives at a 
final judgment about the individual 
candidate for the Religious life. This 
final judgment requires time and a 
careful study of character. It is, how- 
ever, reasonably safe to say that, if the 
inhibitions instanced by him are pres- 
ent in the individual candidate, and 
if they cannot be eliminated or at 
least reasonably controlled, there is 
sufficient ground to question the sub- 
ject’s fitness. 

We do not plan to give further at- 
tention to the first ten directives that 
were considered in our previous article. 
We yield only to the temptation to re- 
quote in part the words of Cardinal 
Newman with which our author con- 
cludes his tenth directive. We here ex- 
tend our quotation to take in the con- 
cluding sentences of the quoted para- 
graph, because they contain in a nut- 
shell the secret of living a Christ-like 
life. Newman’s words can well serve 
as a prayer for every Religious person 
who wishes to keep constantly in mind 
the high ideal of his vocation: 


“T will follow Thee whithersgever 
Thou goest, and will not lead the way. 
I will wait on Thee for Thy guid- 
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ance, and, on obtaining it, I will act 
upon it in simplicity and without 
fear. And I promise that I will not 
be impatient, if at any time I am 
kept by Thee in darkness and per- 
plexity; nor will I ever complain or 
fret if I come into any misfortune 
or anxiety.’’? 


Types of Scrupulosity 


The eleventh directive has to do 
with the great subject of scrupulosity. 
The question with which the direc- 
tive is introduced addresses itself to 
two types of scrupulosity: the habit- 
ual type, that enters into almost every 
life-situation, and the occasional type, 
that is experienced in various degrees 
during the course of life by good people 
with delicate consciences. The first 
type is a permanent constitutional con- 
dition, but the second is of its very na- 
ture transient and not in reality a com- 
ponent of the individual’s make-up. 
While our author seems to dismiss this 
second type rather lightly, saying 
of it that it ‘‘can usually be shaken off 
by coming to grips with reality, by 
looking to the cause of the scruple it- 
self, and by holding fast to reasonable 
principles,” he solemnly warns spirit- 
ual directors “that a subject who defi- 
nitely manifests a habitual scrupu- 
lous tension and anxiety state, having 
the character of a component of his 
make-up, should never be permitted to 
to take vows.”’ The increased obliga- 
tions of the new state of life will merely 
intensify the existing pathological con- 
dition, make life more of a burden for 
the individual himself, and make him 
a problem and a burden to his com- 
munity. 

It is always important to discover 
and analyze the cause of scruples. In 
this work an unskilled analyst can do 
more harm than good. Nor can any 


2? Lamm, “Spiritual Legacy,” p. 270. 


single remedy be prescribed as a pan- 
acea for every form of scruple. It is 
oversimplification of a problem whose 
difficulty is often baffling to say that 
the victim of scrupulosity should sub- 
mit in all humility to the guidance of 
his director, though this guidance is of 
great value in some cases. Every con- 
fessor of experience has had contact 
with unfortunate victims who are ut- 
terly incapable of the humility and 
docility and obedience that are neces- 
sary to follow this formula. Certain 
forms of scrupulosity have their root 
in a subtle form of pride, and are noth- 
ing more than spiritual exhibitionism 
or spiritual sympathy-seeking. To ex- 
hort victims of this type to humility 
and obedience of judgment is little bet- 
ter than quackery in spiritual and as- 
cetical formation. Our author invokes 
the assistance of a psychiatrist in treat- 
ing scrupulosity that originates from 
some chronic pathological condition, 
and he quotes the eminent Father 
Lindworsky: ‘The psychiatrist must, 
however, be a personality who is able 
to understand and respect the relig- 
ious views and anxieties of his patient. 
Without wishing to make medical ad- 
vice seem superfluous, we would here 
remind the non-medical adviser or di- 
rector of souls that there is a close con- 
nection between anxiety-states and 
the maturation and fluctuation of the 
phenomena of sex, such as puberty, 
menstruation, the climacteric, etc.’ 
In these latter fields a competent and 
trusted nerve-specialist is the only 
safe guide, not psychoanalytical liter- 
ature nor popular publications, even 
though they be from the pens of Catho- 
lic writers. It is imperative that the 
vocational counsellor be able to diag- 
nose and evaluate the various forms of 
scrupulosity. 

8 “The Psychology of Ascetism,’’ pp. 53-54. 
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Chronic Melancholia 


“Joy is the Christian’s great secret,” 
says G. K. Chesterton. Living at the 
peak in Christ leaves no time to waste 
in the perpetual sighs of a sad spirit. 
He who lives the Christian life in its 
fullness must constantly remember 
God and His works, and exult in the joy 
of being God’s creature for whom it is 
possible to achieve the destiny that 
God has assigned him. There is great 
significance in the fact that of all God’s 
creatures only man can laugh in the joy 
of being. Here is the remedy for the 
periods of depression and mental gloom, 
the dejection of spirit and the dullness 
of mind, to which every man is sub- 
ject. The spiritual man must look 
upon these periods as passing things, 
and he will not take his change of 
moods too seriously. ‘If a saint were 
sorry,” writes St. Francis de Sales, ‘‘he 
would be a sorry saint.” And St. Ig- 
natius tells us that a Religious has no 
reason to be sad but many reasons to be 
joyous. 

If the candidate for religion is in a 
state of chronic melancholy depression, 
he has lost his grasp of the nature of 
the service to which he designs to give 
his life. His sadness and melancholy 
are unprofitable to himself and cast a 
shadow over the life of the community. 
St. Francis de Sales writes eloquently 
on this point: 


“Sadness upsets the soul, bringing 
disorder and unrest. It arouses un- 
founded fears, and robs prayer of its 
savor. The head becomes heavy and 
sleepy, and the spirit, without coun- 
sel and clear judgment, loses courage, 
and its strength is cast down. In 
short, it is like a hard winter which 
oppresses all the beauty of the earth 
and numbs the animals with cold. 
For it steals all joy from the mind 
and makes the soul lame and power- 
less in all its forces.” 


The candidate who is, afflicted with 
periods of melancholy must remember 
that perfection consists in the faithful 
performance of the duties of one’s 
state in life, however small one’s con- 
tribution in the scheme of God’s plan 
for the salvation of the world. Our 
author tells us that Christian per- 
fection is of its nature a joyful pur- 
suit: if it is not that, it is not Chris- 
tian. He suggests as a remedy for sad- 
ness that “depressed souls should be 
taught that they have a job to do in 
life, that their inner pleasure should 
consist in being perfectly conformed to 
their vocational ideal, and that they 
do not have to do anything heroic to 
attain that end.” 


Elimination of Inner Conflicts 


The thirteenth directive gives at- 
tention to the fact that the spiritual 
progress of the candidate may be im- 
peded by a problem which seems to 
weigh heavy: upon his mind and which 
he has never aired. Our author makes 
it clear that he is here dealing, not 
with matters of conscience, but with 
those inner conflicts and cross purposes 
which at times prove great drawbacks 
to spiritual advancement. Youth is 
commonly reluctant to discuss these 
matters, but the presence of the prob- 
lem becomes evident to the skilled 
director in the strained, worried look, 
in the general bashful behavior, in the 
reticent manner, or even in the ques- 
tioning eyes of the candidate. He 
seems to be pleading for a chance to get 
something off his mind, to unburden 
himself to a trusted confidant. The 
discreet counsellor will draw him out, 
without insinuating in any way that 
he thinks the trouble trifling and easy 
of solution. At times the afflicted can- 
didate must first be convinced that 
his problem does not make him a 
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freak. Above all, the director will 
not attempt to laugh the matter out 
of court, but will give an attentive ear 
and sympathetic understanding to the 
presentation. The candidate’s per- 
sonal mental values may not agree 
with objective reality, but the prob- 
lems of youth are not to be judged 
in the mirror of a trained and educa- 
ted mind. The director will lead the 
candidate to assimilate permanent life 
values and to develop wholesome inner 
attitudes as a basis for future action 
and to reject as valueless whatever is 
incompatible with his vocational ideal. 
Here is an analysis of the technique: 
“Let the subject talk out his problem 
without any interruption; from what 
he says try to get to the origin of his 
present conflict, and analyze it with 
him, showing him how the condition 
has developed; teach him to reorgan- 
ize his life on a more helpful natural 
and supernatural basis, that is , by giv- 
ing him strong natural motives based 
on reason to guide him, and urged by 
grace in relation to his vocational 
ideal.”’ 


Introverts and Their Problems 


“‘T am a piece of twisted iron; I en- 
tered religion in order to get twisted 
straight.”” These are the words of St. 
Aloysius Gonzaga, who found commun- 
ity life not a little trying, and experi- 
enced the rub of companions who were 
not of his caliber. Not every non-so- 
cial attitude of a Religious novice is in- 
dicative of impatience with mediocrity 
nor proof of superiority over one’s con- 
fréres. The fourteenth directive of 
our author treats of the extreme nerv- 
ousness that afflicts some individuals 
on having to appear in public, and the 
uneasiness that afflicts them in the com- 
pany of others. Here is a common hu- 
man failing; even great men of public 


affairs have experienced it. Henry 
Ward Beecher, a veteran of the public 
platform, confessed that he never faced 
an audience without trepidation and 
almost visible nervousness, but his 
feeling of apprehension steeled him to 
put forth his best effort, and it disap- 
peared shortly after he began speaking. 
Certainly he was acting in accord with 
the agere contra principle of St. Igna- 
tius, that is, against the inhibition from 
which he suffered. This is the cure rec- 
ommended for this peculiar introver- 
sion—call it bashfulness, shyness, nerv- 
ousness, uneasiness, or what you will 
—whenever it manifests itself in a Re- 
ligious candidate. When his introver- 
sion urges him to desist from whole- 
some activity, he should act in oppo- 
sition to this urge. The nature of com- 
munity life demands that one take 
part in certain common activities. Do- 
ing a thing always makes one easier in 
the doing. If the non-social attitude, 
the bent towards non-participation, 
cannot be resonably controlled, it is 
neither unjust nor uncharitable, says 
our author, to question the candidate’s 
fitness for the Religious life. ‘This 
non-social singularity will be a hin- 
drance to his own happiness as well as a . 
problem to the Religious community 
which he desires to enter.’’ It must be 
remembered that there are good and 
holy persons for whom ordinary com- 
munity life is and remains a cross. 
Conscious of the duty and the value 
of associating with others, they ob- 
serve the agere conira principle, and 
grow in sanctity. St. Aloysius Gon- 
zaga is an example. 


Particular Friendships 


Our author next takes up the problem 
that arises from what ascetic writers 
call a particular friendship. This pecu- 
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liar bias has the power to divide normal 
community life through setting group 
against group. Based upon an attrac- 
tion of sense, it gradually blinds its 
victim to the things of God. Father 
Duffey objects to the term “particular 
friendship,’’and quotes Vermeersch to 
the effect that ‘‘this culpable propen- 
sity, arising out of pride or sensuality, 
is a veiled attempt to gratify disguised 
lust.”” Many imperfections, even sins 
of jealousy, envy, and suspicion, follow 
in its train. If truly constitutional, it 
is indicative of a lack of moral balance 
and unfits one to take the vows of re- 
ligion. The counsellor must distin- 
guish between a psycho-physically con- 
' stitutional propensity of this type and 
one that is simply the result of adoles- 
cent movements characteristic of the 
growth of the sexual instinct during the 
time of puberty. The subject is the 
very last to admit the first type, but he 
is usually aware of the second type, 
particularly if he has a strong moral 
sense. 
It is difficult to grapple with this pro- 
pensity when it is constitutional, for 
the victim commonly takes unbrage 
if called to account; but the adolescent 
or transient type yields to intelligent 
direction. Sharp recall to the ideals 
of his vocation is often sufficient to en- 
able him to come to grips with reality 
and to shake off this nemesis of spirit- 
ual growth. Here, too, it is necessary 
to explain to him that his propensity is 
nothing extraordinary and does not 
make of hima freak. The moral and as- 
cetical principles that help the adoles- 
cent sufferer, have but little appeal to 
the subject with the constitutional sen- 
suous friendship complex. This is a 
field where the vocational counsellor 
must be capable of sharp discernment 
lest his decision injure the subject or 
the community. 


Health Faddist Complex 


“The medical expenses of Religious 
communities,’ writes Father Duffey in 
his sixteenth directive, “‘are sometimes 
surprisingly high only because of a 
peculiar self-worship on the part of 
some members. This aberration is 
manifested in obsessional ideas about 
physical hygiene.” 

It is true that the exacting tasksofour 
active Religious demand a high degree 
of health and vigor. The teacher and 
the nurse must spare no effort to keep 
themselves in the pink of physical con- 
dition. Our author affirms the need 
of normal health of body in the active 
or the contemplative Religious life; 
he condemns only preoccupation with 
health as a form of self-worship, an 
obsession which he terms the “health 
faddist complex.’”’ In his recent book, 
“Most Worthy of All Praise” (pp. 116- 
117), Father McCorry draws a distinc- 
tion between physical and spiritual 
hypochondria. “‘Hypochondria in the 
physical or medical sense is a fairly reg- 
ular occurrence among male Religi- 
ous and is almost unknown among 
Sisters. Nuns have no time for fancied 
ailments, which is just as well, since 
women in their dealings with one an- 
other are singularly free from gullibil- 
ity. When we come to spiritual hypo- 
chondria the position is exactly re- 
versed: it is chiefly a feminine malady.” 
But the health-fad superstition can 
make its victim, male or female, en- 
visage for himself or herself everything 
from cancer to leprosy. 

The first step in ridding a person of 
this troublesome complex is to impart 
to him the sane conviction that he is a 
human being, subject to the frailties 
of human nature. Sickness and pain 
are not impositions upon a particular 
individual, but are a part of the ex- 
perience of life. Appeal to the voca- 
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tional ideal should carry great weight, 
and Father Duffey says simply that 
“the imitation of Christ in His suffering 
is the best approach to the control of 
this form of self-worship.” The sim- 
ple expedient of forbidding deluded 
victims to take or keep in their pos- 
session pills and medicines without an 
order from a doctor, is frequently of 
great help, especially in cases where 
oversolicitious parents have sown the 
seed of the health faddist complex. 
Where radio commercials nourish the 
complex, it may be necessary to remove 
the radio. 


If St. Teresa were permitted to say 
a word of advice, she would likely rec- 
ommend the motto that prompted 
her high spirituality, aut mori, aut pati. 
“Tf I were asked,”’ she wrote, “‘which I 
preferred: to endure all the trials of 
the world until the end of it, and then 
receive one slight degree of additional 
glory; or, without any suffering of any 
kind, to enter into glory of a slightly 
lower degree, I would accept—oh, 
how willingly!—all those trials for one 
slight additional degree of fruition in 
the contemplation of the greatness 
of God.” 











Answers to Questions 


Parish Boundaries ‘‘de Jure’’ and 
**de Facto’’ 


Question: We need guidance and 
direction in a serious predicament. 
Our parish was started several scores 
of years ago. Since then four other 
parishes have been “‘cut off” from it. 
When I arrived here, I found that some 
parishioners never joined their new 
parish, but continued going to Mass 
here on Sundays and sending their 
children to our parochial school. On 
the occasion of the first Confirmation 
here during my pastorate, I mentioned 
this fact to our Most Reverend Bishop 
and assured him it was a difficulty for 
us, aS we were anxious to live on good 
terms with our neighbors. He agreed 
it was a serious difficulty, but did not 
state that we are free to consider them 
parishioners, nor did he state that we 
could not consider them parishioners. 
Fortunately for us, three of our neigh- 
bors tolerate this so-called violation of 
parish rights; and we do the same for 
them, if they are called into our parish 
‘ to administer the Sacraments. How- 
ever, the fourth is not so tolerant, and 
complains. His people, who come to 
our parish, contend that we have a 
parochial school, and will not join the 
new parish. Some claim they bought 
a house because they knew this parish 
had a parochial school; and when the 
last new parish was started, they re- 
fused to attend church there on Sun- 
days. Others claim they came here 
in an automobile before the new parish 
was started, and they’re going to con- 
tinue coming here. Others claim that 
a bus runs near our church and makes it 
more convenient to attend our church. 
What answers will a pastor offer such 
people? They simply state that the 
new pastor is silly, childish, and make 
other unfavorable comments, and want 
to know whether they haven’t any 
rights. Must they join the new par- 
ish, although it has no parochial school 
nor other advantages we enjoy here? 


According to Canon Law, we cannot 
offer them parish rights; they are not 
within our limits. Although there is 
no mention of the case in Canon Law, 
can we consider them parishioners if 
they become pewholders? Some state 
that the Committee on Parish Bound- 
aries did not consider their difficulties 
on a Sunday morning in making these 
limits, and overlook the bus that 
makes going to church very convenient. 
Have these people no rights to enable 
them to make a choice of their own? 
We have a large parish here and are 
not looking for more parishioners, but 
these good people prefer the old parish 
to the latest new one; and we are 
anxious to guide them aright. A 
former Ordinary in his time allowed 
pewholders to be parishioners, if they 
attended the church every Sunday. 
My old pastor, the former vicar 
general, allowed pewholders and gave 
them parish rights. Finally, when a 
certain street or avenue is the bound- 
ary line between the two parishes, this 
vicar general claimed the people were 
free to choose either parish, since the 
middle of the street is not a wall. How 
does Canon Law settle that to-day? 
Different? An answer would be deeply 
appreciated. 

A TROUBLED PASTOR. 


Answer: (1) A bishop has it within 
his power to let this or that family 
affiliate with a parish outside of the 
actual territory where it is living. But 
this is something that is not feasible 
here. Its being done as a means of 
solving the problems of dissidents 
would only make matters worse. Iam 
aware of the practice that you mention, 
but that was done before we had strict 
canonical parishes; and it is doubtful 
whether such informal and general 
affiliation with another parish would 
stand up under Canon Law. 
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(2) Yes; a pastor has certain rights 
over his parishioners, but these do not 
include their assisting at Sunday Mass 
in their parish church or their ful- 
filling their Easter duty therein. And 
I cannot see how any tangible church 
support can be forced from these 
families who previously belonged to 
the mother church, and find it more 
convenient on several scores to con- 
tinue to go to the mother church— 
especially where the new parish has 
no parochial school, since the parochial 
school is so important a factor in parish 
life. It would be very hard to prove 
in modern church discipline a strict 
obligation to support under all condi- 
tions one’s own parish. 

(3) True, the pastor has the right of 
burial, but this can be countered by 
those who have reached the age of 
puberty and can choose their own 
church of burial. Then when it comes 
to marriage, the bride can live in the 
parish where she wants to be married 
for thirty days, and that gives the local 
pastor as much right to marry her as 
if she had lived in his parish for thirty 
years. Most people who are sick go 
to Catholic hospitals and receive the 
Last Sacraments there. And if they 
are too sick to go to confession, they 
can ask any confessor to come into 
their home to hear their confession 
and send for the local pastor to 
bring them Viaticum and_ give 
them Extreme Unction. In fact, the 
local Ordinary is fully justified in 
giving the pastor the right to give them 
the Last Sacraments in view of their 
being virtual parishioners. Many 
people have been following this course 
right along with a full realization that, 
when death comes, they will have to 
send for their proper pastor. But the 
proper pastor, if he is understanding, 
will waive these passing rights for 


more permanent achievements. Years 
ago, in another city, I remember riding 
in the same funeral carriage with a 
pastor who had this very problem. 
He took the attitude of placid waiting 
and avoided altogether anything like 
bickering; for he was sure that even- 
tually most of the aggrieved families 
would abide by the lines of division. 

(4) As to the answer that can be 
made to these complaining families, 
the only one is that the Church of God 
does not force you to go to church on 
Sunday in your legal parish; under 
the circumstances it does not force you 
to do any more than be buried from 
your legal parish (unless you have pre- 
viously chosen a church of burial) and 
to receive the Last Sacraments from 
your proper pastor, unless your sick- 
ness occurs in a hospital (then you re- 
ceive them from the chaplain in the 
hospital). As for marriage, ordinarily 
the pastor of the bride has a right to 
assist at the marriage by way of pref- 
erence; but the bride can live in the 
parish of her choice for thirty days and 
thereby remove all grounds of com- 
plaint. These families should be told 
that, after all, the Church is a public 
society and has to define clearly parish 
boundaries; yet, in spite of all this 
there are very few difficulties that fami- 
lies are subjected to, if they want to 
continue to go to their old parish, and 
have their children in the parochial 
school of their old parish because the 
new parish is without a parochial 
school. The vicar general that you 
mention on parish boundaries has an 
easy interpretation of fixed limits, but 
an interpretation that would create 
difficulties, instead of doing away with 
difficulties; he would divide and not 
divide at the same time when it came 
to the two sides of a given street. 

I feel that the foregoing observa- 
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tions will make it plain that the bishop 
can do nothing in the premises by mak- 
ing those de facto parishioners of the old 
parish de jure parishioners without in- 
troducing greater abuses. In actual 
fact there are no abuses at all, if these 
dissatisfied families continue to go to 
their old parish except for the Last 
Sacraments (barring confession), burial 
and marriage, unless these latter two 
are provided for in ways already 
pointed out. The dissatisfied pastor 
has to realize that he can’t force these 
families to do more than the Church 
does; and that may be nothing at all 
if the provisos already mentioned are 
taken. The same dissatisfied pastor 
should realize that one of the old rules 
of law in a previous canonical collection 
was that he who uses his right injures 
no one. 


Is a Catholic Excommunicated 
Automatically on Joining the 
Communist Party?—‘‘Afternoon 

Burial Service”’ 

Questions: Would you kindly answer 
these two questions? (1) If a Catholic 
joins the Communist party, does he 
incur a censure of excommunication? 
(2) What are the correct ceremonies 
for an afternoon funeral service in the 


church? 
From New BRUNSWICK. 


Answers: (1) I know of no general 
censure against joining the Communist 
party, but I surmise there are local 
censures. If a man really becomes a 
Communist in the present-day sense 
of that term and knows all its im- 
port, then I would say that he incurs 
excommunication under Canon 2314 
as an apostate from the Christian 
Faith. In any event, I would think 
that, if this fact is known publicly, he 
is a public sinner and should be dealt 
with as such—that is, not reconciled 


to the Church until he complies with 
the orders of the local Ordinary, or 
in an emergency promises honestly to 
do the same. 

(2) Where a Catholic funeral takes 
place in the afternoon (and it never 
does unless there is a compelling rea- 
son), then the full burial service (minus 
the Requiem Mass, of course) is gone 
through with. 


Where Belong Good Protestants 
Dying in God’s Grace? 


Question: Ever since the publica- 
tion of the Encyclical, ‘‘Mystici Cor- 
poris,’’ there is a point which has never 
been clear in my mind. Before its 
publication, the opinion prevailed quite 
generally that good Protestants are 
members of the ‘‘soul of the Church.” 
Since that view may not be held any 
more, we must hold that they “are 
related to the Mystical Body of the 
Redeemer in desire and resolution.” 
That seems rather vague to me. 

Since good Protestants who die in 
God’s grace are not members of the 
Mystical Body (or of the Church) at 
the instant of death, are they received 
into the Mystical Body after death? 
One theologian I consulted on the 
point holds that they are not received 
into the Mystical Body, but they are 
received into the Church Triumphant. 
Again, that seems a strange distinc- 
tion to me. 

But anyway, if good Protestants 
(Jews or others) are not in any sense 
members of the Church during life 
(merely in desire—and not actual at 
that), how do they become members of 
the Church in the next life? 

SORELY PERPLEXED PRIEST. 


Answer: The Encyclical referred to 
made no change whatsoever in the 
teaching of the Church in reference to 
her members. It did qualify the kind 
of formal membership enjoyed by some 
groups of persons, and declared that 
others had what might be called 
equivalent or informal membership. 
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First of all, let us quote the four golden 
lines of Canon 87 of the Code which 
compresses the entire doctrine into 
a correct statement of what formal 
membership is, and implies how this 
membership can become integrally 
defective. Canon 87 reads: “Bap- 
tismate homo constituitur in Ecclesia 
Christi persona cum omnibus christi- 
anorum iuribus et officiis, nisi, ad iura 
quod attinet obstet obex, ecclesiastice 
communionis vinculum impediens, vel 
lata ab Ecclesia censura.”’ 

Under this Canon something like 
twenty or more citations are given from 
the Fontes. This Canon means that 
the person who is in good standing as 
a Catholic has all the rights and ob- 
ligations of a Catholic. It means that, 
if he is under any censure, he is de- 
prived of some of his rights. It means 
also that the validly baptized non- 
Catholic suffers the loss of very many 
rights, either because he is under cen- 
sure as a formal schismatic or a formal 
heretic, or because, even if in good 
faith and even in the state of grace, he 
still is associated with an alien com- 
munion. Such a person in the hour 
of death, the Church has said, can be 
given only the necessary Sacraments, 
and that would mean ordinarily Con- 
fession and Extreme Unction. 

Person in a canonical sense means a 
subject of rights and duties; and it is 
only through baptism validly received 
that any mortal is inducted into the 
Church, both juridically and sacra- 
mentally. The sanctified catechumen 
(whether Jew, Protestant or post- 
Christian) has only what might be 
called equivalent membership in the 
Church. The Church has no authority 
over him, and he is a complete alien 
as far as sacramental association is 
concerned, or as far as the obligation of 
legal enactments are concerned ema- 


nating from the authority of the 
Church. Such catechumens are in the 
way of salvation while they remain in 
the state of sanctifying grace. They 
have the same material status as the 
just of the Old Law had. These had 
only one formal union with God, and 
that was through faith, hope and 
charity, if they were in God’s grace; 
and through faith and hope, if and 
when they were without God’s grace. 

Membership proper in the Church, 
or essential membership, is ‘to be dis- 
tinguished from the threefold com- 
munion of faith, worship and obedi- 
ence. Hence, true schismatics are de- 
fective only in obedience; therefore, 
they are not members of the Church 
in the sense that they have a right to 
the Sacraments and to participate in 
the public worship of the Church. In 
the hour of death, if they are in good 
faith, they are given the necessary 
Sacraments, as we have already said; 
if in bad faith, they either recant their 
schism or they are unworthy of the 


_ necessary Sacraments. The Protest- 


ant in good faith is generally given 
conditional baptism and then condi- 
tional absolution—and nothing more, 
unless he avows his willingness of 
joining the Church formally when he 
gets well. Now let us show that the 
Encyclical referred to in no way con- 
tradicts what Canon 87 says and what 
we have tried to elucidate. In para- 
graph 29 of that Encyclical (as trans- 
lated by The America Press), we read: 
“Only those are really to be included as 
members of the Church who have been 
baptized and profess the true Faith, 
and who have not unhappily with- 
drawn from body-unity or for grave 
faults been excluded by legitimate 
authority. ‘For in one Spirit,’ says 
the Apostle, ‘were we all baptized into 
one Body; whether Jews or Gentiles, 
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whether bond or free.’ As, therefore, 
in the true Christian community there 
is one Body, one Spirit, one Lord and 
one Baptism, so there can be only one 
Faith. And so if a man refuse to hear 
the Church, let him be considered—so 
the Lord commands—as a heathen and 
a publican. It follows that those who 
divided in faith or government cannot 
be living in one Body such as this, and 
cannot be living the life of its one 
Divine Spirit.” 


Color of Riddels 


Question: In a liturgical sanctuary 
where there is a baldachinum with 
riddels, is it necessary to change the 
color of the riddels to conform to the 
covering of the tabernacle? 

PUZZLED ASSISTANT. 

Answer: Collins defines riddels as 
curtains suspended from the bracket- 
arm set a little lower than the over- 
hanging canopy (‘“The Church Edi- 
fice and Its Appointments,” p. 104). 
Since the rubrics give no particular di- 
rections regarding the use of riddels, 
their color is a matter of taste. 


May Precious Blood Be Taken 
First in This Case? 


Question: Due to a diabetic condi- 
tion, a severe dryness of the mouth 


makes the consumption of the Sacred 
Host nearly impossible. Would there 
be any objection on theological or 
moral grounds to receiving the Sacred 
Blood prior to the reception of the 
Sacred Body? 

PUZZLED PRIEST. 


Answer: The severe dryness of the 
mouth which you mention would not 
be sufficient reason to allow the priest 
celebrating Mass to invert the order 
prescribed by the rubrics for consum- 
ing the sacred species. Not very long 
ago the Holy See told a priest, who 
asked to be excused from taking the 
ablutions of wine on account of a 
stomach condition, to forego saying 
Mass altogether. Your problem is 
met by saying that the Sacred Host 
does not have to be consumed en- 
tirely before the Precious Blood is 
taken, although under normal condi- 
tions it is. Hence, as soon as the 
Precious Blood is taken, the desired 
effect of the moistened mouth will be 
present, and it is further assured by the 
taking of the first and second ablu- 
tions. So that, morally speaking, the 
Sacred Host is swallowed within a, 
short time. 


JoseprH P. Donovan, C.M., J.C.D. 














Homiletic Part 


Gonilies on the Liturgy of the Sundays and Feasts 


By F. J. ScHARRER, C.PP.S. 


First Sunday of Advent 
The Call to Arms 


“*Put on the Lord Jesus Christ” (Rom., xiii. 14). 


SYNOPSIS: 


(1) The call to arms. 

(2) The danger of spiritual inactivity. 

(3) The Church always had to fight. 
(a) In the Old Testament. 
(b) Inthe New Festament. 

(4) Advent, the season of preparedness. 
(a) Jesus was born to fight Satan. 
(b) We were re-born to fight Satan. 


(5) Prepare by reciting family prayers. 


Like a Commander-in-Chief sum- 
moning his mighty regiments to battle, 
Jesus Christ rouses His Church Mili- 
tant to Catholic Action on this first 
day of the Church Year. The opening 
word of the Epistle voices a stirring 
call to attention: “Understand! 
Awaken! Hearken! Arm yourselves 
for battle; to-day marks the beginning 
of a new spiritual campaign.” Such 
is the keynoting watchword of the new 
Ecclesiastical Year, urging us all to 
plan a renewed and more determined 
conquest over Satan and self and the 
sinful world. 


The Danger of Inactivity 


What is more devastating to the mor- 
ale of armed forces than lulls be- 
tween battles? While the guns of the 
enemy are silent, retreating generals 
scheme new strategies of attack. Dur- 


ing this deceptive quiet, soldiers relax 
their tense nerves and yield their minds 
as well as their muscles to much-needed 
sleep and rest. If the war, however, 
is long and indecisive, these hapless 
men readily fall victims to listlessness 
and dissipation. 

Throughout these periods of inaction 
and ennui, nothing is more imperative 
than that the Commander-in-Chief 
issue warnings and alarms to his bat- 
talions, cautioning them to be on the 
alert for the ever-threatening enemy. 
His supreme task is to keep his armies 
convinced that new and fierce ma- 
noeeuvers may overtake them at any 
moment. 


The Church Militant Had Always to 
Fight 

We on earth are the Church Militant. 
The records of our warfare fill more 
pages of history than the accounts of 
any other events. The greater part of 
the Bible deals with wars: wars which 
God’s people waged in defense of their 
holy religion; wars also which God 
permitted asa punishment of the Jewish 
nation for not observing His holy 
laws. When the Chosen People were 
zealous in the observance of His cove- 
nants, they were victorious over their 
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heathen neighbors; but as often as 
they became indifferent to the prac- 
tices of their revealed religion and com- 
promised their faith by mingling with 
surrounding pagans and marrying 
them, God punished them. 

“Tf thou wilt walk before Me,’’ said 
God to Solomon, ‘‘and wilt do all that 
I have commanded thee, and wilt keep 
My ordinances, . . . I will establish the 
throne of thy kingdom over Israel for- 
ever... but if you and your children. . . 
turn away from following Me, and will 
not keep My commandments,... I will 
take away Israel from the face of the 
earth” (III Kings, ix.). 

As in the Old Testament, so in the 
New the Church must either fight 
against the godless world or suffer hu- 
miliating defeats. Our struggles are not 
only against immoral fashions and anti- 
theistic notions, but ‘‘against the Prin- 
cipalities and the Powers, against the 
world-rulers of this darkness, against 
the spiritual forces of wickedness on 
high.”” The battles are usually long 
and indecisive. Although at times 
persecutions plunder the Church and 
rob her regiments of their faith and 
morals, nevertheless, for the most part 
day follows day without effecting 
noticeable changes. But as year 
mounts upon year and decade upon dec- 
ade, the tireless assaults of the enemy, 
especially as they appear in print and 
on the screen, slowly overcome the 
faith of many. ' 

Thousands and millions, have, of 
course, fought the good fight with 
Christ, have finished their course, and 
have won the crown of life. But what 
about the hundreds of millions who, 
even en masse, have deserted their 
Commander-in-Chief, betrayed Him, 
and joined the hostile camps of heresy, 
schism and _ indifference? Because 
only a few signal victories are won on 


either side, the campaign usually re- 
mains indecisive. To all seeming, the 
Church even increases in might and 
membership, as it ever will. But here- 
in lies the danger: for, knowing that the 
Church cannot fail, but will grow and 
wax stronger like the mustard seed, we 
lull ourselves into the sleep of a false 
sense of security. It is against this de- 
ceptive truce, during which we are win- 
ning over the enemies of the faith, that 
Christ, the Divine Commander-in- 
Chief of the Catholic Church, warns us 
on this very first Sunday of Advent. 
“Understand! For it is now the elev- 
enth hour—the hour for us to rise 
from the sleep of complacency. An 
unsuspected Dragon—the Dragon of 
self-indulgence—is about to strike the 
Church un-militant!”’ 


Advent, the Season of Preparedness : 


The four weeksof Advent constitutea 
season of preparation for Jesus’ coming. 
However, as the Gospel emphasizes, it 
is not only for His coming of two thou- 
sand years ago that the way is to be 
made straight, but also and especially 
for His last and majestic appearance 
on the ‘“‘day of wrath,” when He will 
come as Judge of the living and dead, 
when He will separate the goats of the 
Church indulgent from the sheep of 
the Church militant! 

Jesus was born a king—a king whose 
entire life and death, resurrection and 
ascension, were a struggle and a vic- 
tory over the prince of this world. 
Christ came as the Prince of Peace— 
but of a peace which He had to win at a 
most costly price, the ransoming price 
of His Precious Blood. His kingdom is 
not of this world, but a kingdom mus- 
tered from those followers who per- 
severingly do violence to the princi- 
ples of this world, particularly the 
the principle of self-indulgence. 
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If, therefore, we wish to prepare for 
the Saviour’s coming, we must first 
“Understand!” We must understand 
that we were spiritually re-born to 
fight. At our baptism each of us was 
required, personally or through spon- 
sors, to vow life-long detestation of the 
forces of wickedness. We had to say: 
“T renounce Satan, his works, and his 
pomps.” 

Do we understand that it is time for 
us to rise from the sleep of our un- 
awareness of the paganism of our sur- 
roundings? Are we sleeping? Are we 
thinking and living, or are we succumb- 
ing quite unconsciously to the Satur- 
day-night revelry and drunkenness— 
succumbing to debauchery and wanton- 
ness, unfaithfulness and _ divorce? 
When the newspapers give glaring ac- 
counts of the enmities and conten- 
tions which follow these Saturday- 
night wedding jousts, are not the lit- 
anies of Catholic names printed in 
bold type side by side with the un- 
Catholic ones? How often are these 
very carousers seen and scented at the 
early Sunday Masses, much to the dis- 
gust of other but worthy worshippers? 
Many of you have witnessed, and per- 
haps attended, such orgies; countless 
many think that such excesses are fit- 
ting and proper to wedding celebra- 
tions. Understand, however, that it 
is particularly this kind of wanton- 


ness and worldliness which St. Paul 
calls “‘works of darkness.”’ 


How to Prepare for Christmas 


It is vain to speak of preparing for 
Jesus’ coming without urging the prac- 
tice of family prayer. Probably no ex- 
ercise of religion is more neglected. 
Because God has bleSsed us Americans 
with so many scientific discoveries as to 
increase our wealth and multiply our 
comforts, we have grown accustomed 
to pay rather than to pray for what we 
desire. We have become self-sufficient, 
self-indulgent, worldly-minded. 

Somewhere a start must be made to 
end the secularization of the family, 
and to begin its sanctification. Fa- 
thers and mothers, when have you as- 
sembled your entire family in prayer? 
Do you ever lead your children in the 
recitation of those most instructive and 
unctious of prayers, the acts of faith, 
hope, love, and contrition? Are your 
children taught to recite the Angelus 
thrice daily? If not, how then do you 
presume to make yourselves and your 
family ready for Jesus’ coming? Bea 
militant member of the Catholic 
Church; heed the call to spiritual 
arms and to warfare against the worldli- 
ness of indifference, self-complacency, 
and self-indulgence. Begin to “put on 
the Lord Jesus Christ’’ by understand- 
ing that the first and firmest prepara- 
tion begins with family prayer! 
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Feast of the Immaculate Conception 
Mary’s Unique Privilege 
‘There is not a spot in thee’ (Canticle of Canticles, iv. 7). 
SYNOPSIS: likeness of His was to be immaculately 


(1) All souls were to be created immaculate. 
(2) Jesus Christ was born of a fallen race. 

(3) Jesus Christ was born of a sinless mother. 
(4) Mary's excellence always praised. 

(5) Mary's sinlessness teaches hatred of sin. 


When Almighty God created the 
first man, the Old Adam, ‘‘He breathed 
into his face the breath of life, and 
man became a living soul,’ and 
a living image of God Himself. 
The expression, “breath of life,” indi- 
cates that, as a breath comes from one’s 
inmost being, so the soul came 
from the very heart of the Blessed 
Trinity. God did not say: “Let 
there be human beings’”—in the same 
way as He said: “Let there be 
light.” In establishing the mountains 
with their huge bulk, and preparing the 
heavens, the Creator manifested His 
almighty power; but when fashioning 
human souls, God gave evidence of 
His all-perfect love. So, He breathed 
into man the breath of life, and 
this breath, this sigh betokening 
love, became the human soul. Thus, 
the soul of the Old Adam, coming from 
God and being His own image of love, 
possessed not only natural (that is hu- 
man) life, but supernatural life as well. 
It was “‘without spot or wrinkle, or any 
such thing. ..that it might be holy and 
without blemish,”’ that He might pre- 
sent it to the world in all its glory. 


God’s Original Plan for Man 


In this same manner, God had 
planned to summon every future soul 
from the abyss of nothingness into the 
glory of holiness. Every image and 


‘Jesus descended, therefore, 


beautiful. But “through one man sin 
entered into the world, and through sin 
death’’—death to both body and soul. 
In just punishment for Adam’s disre- 
gard for holiness and intimacy with 
God, the Giver of all good things took 
away from him, and from the whole 
human race, the endowment called orig- 
inal justice. From that moment until 
the end of time, every child of Adam, 
with one solitary exception, would 
come into existence with the emptiness 
of original sin. 

When it pleased the Blessed Trinity 
to renew the face of the earth through 
the Word made flesh, the New Adam 
was not brought into existerice by a 
new kind of creation. Jesus Christ, the 
Second Adam, was conceived and born 
of the old race. How could it be oth- 
erwise since He came to carry upon His 
shoulders the sins of the whole world? 
in His 
human personality from sinners. He is 
not merely Adam’s descendant and the 
offspring of saintly men and of chaste 
women; His blood is also that of the 
apostate and idolatrous, of traitorous 
kings and adulterous queens. For, in 
order to redeem a‘ fallen race, Jesus 
came to be “reckoned among the 
wicked,”’ by being born of a sin-sodden 
ancestry. 


Mary Alone Preserved from All Evil 


But the power of God is without 
limit, and His ways of accomplishing 
feats of holiness in a world of sin are 
the marvels of His divine wisdom: 
“Where the offense has abounded, 
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grace has abounded yet more.” The 
Holy Spirit, the Sanctifier, prepared for 
the only-begotten Son of God a “vessel 
of honor,” and a “vessel of singular 
devotion.”” Though Mary was begot- 
ten through a lineage of sinners, she 
herself was totally without sin; for 
she was conceived immaculate. By 
overshadowing her, the Holy Spirit ap- 
plied the graces of redemption to her 
after the manner of a preserving rem- 
edy, in such a way that sin, which 
had been spreading from generation to 
generation, would not reach her. She 
was so excellently redeemed that, 
though the torrent of original iniquity 
rushed to pour its unhappy waves over 
her conception, it stopped before it 
reached her soul. Just as the River 
Jordan held back its waters in rever- 
ence for the passage of the Ark of the 
Covenant, so also did the polluted wa- 
ters of sin draw back in reverence from 
the Ark of the New Covenant. Mary, 
therefore, though born of a sinful race, 
was preserved from all evil; the gates 
of hell did not prevail against her. 


All Generations Lauded Mary’s Privilege 


Mary’s prophecy that henceforth all 
generations would call her blessed 
has been the glorious theme of the 
Catholic Church. Always has she 
been honored for her sinlessness and 
her privilege of grace. In the fourth 
century, St. Ephraem wrote concern- 
ing her: 

Most holy Lady, Mother of God, . 

Alone most pure in soul and body, 

Alone exceeding all perfection of 

purity, 

Exceeding beyond compare even 

angelic virtues, 

Flower unfading, alone most im- 

maculate. 


In the same century, St. Sophronius 
extolled her thus: 


Thou hast excelled the choirs of 


Angels, 

Dimmed the brightness of the 
Archangels, 

Subdued the powers of the 


Thrones and Dominations, 
Surpassed the might of the Vir- 
tues, 
Outshone the brightness of the 
Cherubim and Seraphim. 


Each generation has added its tribute 
of highest honor to the Mother of God, 
until in the year 1854 the Holy 
Father, with divine guidance, declared 
Mary’s sinlessness as a dogma of the 
Catholic Church. These are his de- 
fining words: ‘The Blessed Virgin 
Mary, in the first instant of her 
conception, by a singular privilege of 
grace granted by God in view of the 
merits of Jesus Christ, the Saviour of 
the human race, was preserved exempt 
from all stain of original sin.”’ 


God’s Hatred of Sin 


Even one sin, though it were blotted 
out immediately, would have been a 
hindrance in the divine plan concern- 
ing the incarnation of the Son of God. 
God would not permit that His mother 
be stained, however slightly, and thus 
be marked even momentarily with the 
sign of an enemy of God. She who was 
to crush the head of the serpent would 
havé been a weak victor, had she been 
one of his victims by even one sin. 

Mary, therefore, hated sin as God 
hated it. Her whole life is a conquest 
over the powers of evil. Although she 
was free from human inclinations to 
evil and confirmed in grace, she ever 
strove to be more faithful. Daily she 
increased in grace before God and 
men. In the fullness of truth she 


could say: “By the grace of God I am 
what I am, wholly immaculate, and in 
me His grace has not been fruitless.” 
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In admiring her, we as her children be- 
come more worthy of the Immaculate 
Mother, if we bespeak our hatred of 
sin and our love of the grace of God— 


like her, we may say in truth: “By the 
grace of Gogd I am a-child of God and 
of Mary, and in me the gifts of grace 
are always fruitful.” 


Second Sunday of Advent 


The Importance of Reading the Bible 


“Whatever things have been written, have been written for our instruction that 
through patience and the consolation afforded by the Scriptures we may have hope’ 
(Romans, xv. 4). 


SYNOPSIS: 


(1) We should read the Bible. 

(2) Knowledge of the Catechism is insuffi- 
cient. 

(3) The Jews did not know the Bible suffi- 
ciently. 

(4) The Bible is adapted for everyone's 
reading. 

(5) Some parts of the Bible are difficult. 

(6) Most parts of the Bible are understand- 
able. 

(7) ‘Released time’’ for home Bible reading. 

(8) The Pope urges daily Bible reading for 
the family. 


Respect for the word of God re- 
quires us to read what He has written. 
It is not enough to know a few defini- 
tions of God and to enumerate a few of 
His attributes; in order to appreciate 
God’s wisdom and mercy in His deal- 
ings with us, it is necessary to read the 
mind of God by becoming acquainted 
with His utterances. 


Knowledge of Catechism Insufficient 


As Catholics born into the faith, we 
were instructed in the lessons of the 
Catechism. The simple question-and- 
answer method of acquiring religious 
knowledge furnished the clearest and 
at the same time the shortest systematic 
training. Those who possess a thor- 
ough familiarity with this most popu- 
lar of textbooks hold the key to the 


treasurehouse of divine wisdom. With 
this key-ring full of definitions, Catho- 
lics are more able to benefit from read- 
ing the Bible than even the most 
learned of scholars who lack training in 
the Catechism. 

But the Church never intended that 
her children limit their information to 
this most perfect of digests: for the 
Catechism is scarcely more than a digest 
of a vast field of religious knowledge. 
Our chief study, guided by the direc- 
tions and definitions given in the Cate- 
chism, should be the Bible. Is not the 
Bible the chief study of Mother Church 
herself? And is not even Tradition it- 
self a living and ever thriving explana- 
tion of the Bible? And although 
Tradition is not confined to the Bible, 
nevertheless it is chiefly concerned 
with the Bible. 

As the means of preparing ourselves 
for Christmas, Mother Church reads 
for us to-day that passage of the Bible 
which entreats us to study the Bible: 
“Whatever things have been written 
have been written for our instruction.’’ 


Jews Were Not Prepared for Christmas 


When Jesus Christ made His first 
appearance among men, even the Jew- 
ish priests were by no means aware of 
His coming. Almighty God had elec- 
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ted the Jews as His chosen people— 
chosen for the purpose of “making 
ready the way of the lord and of making 
straight His paths.” Their principal 
means of. preparedness were the proph- 
ets who either wrote or preached the 
Scriptures. Every teacher in Israel, 
inasmuch as he taught religion, could 
not do otherwise than explain the 
Scriptures. Only false teachers ignored 
them. 

Many religious leaders, alas, were 
more eager to preach their own wisdom. 
The Oral Law, known as the Tradi- 
tions, became more binding than the 
Law of Moses. It was the official teach- 
ing of the Sanhedrin that it was a 
worse thing to oppose the words of the 
Scribes than the words of Moses. 
As the result of emphasizing their own 
views instead of teaching the Law of 
God, the Jewish leaders were unpre- 
pared for God’s coming. With indig- 
nation Jesus said to these religious 
leaders: ‘You err because you know 
neither the Scriptures nor the power of 
God.” How severe is the indictment 
recorded by St. Matthew against 
the entire nation! He tells us that 
“King Herod ... was troubled, and so 
was all Jerusalem with him,” when the 
Magi asked: ‘Where is‘the newly born 
king of the Jews?” 


Bible Was Written for Everyone 


We Catholics are living in a world for 
which Christmas is not so much the 
feast of the Christ of Bethlehem as the 
fiesta of the bedlam of Yuletide com- 
merce. What better can we do to 
change our attitude towards Christmas 
and its tinsel than to “search the Scrip- 
tures,” as the Church recommends in 
the Epistle to-day? 

It is an affront to God to harbor the 
notion that the Bible is too difficult to 
read and understand: © “Whatever 


things have been written have been 
written for our instruction.” St. Paul 
addressed these words not to scholars 
but to converts: to slaves and to slave- 
holders, to servants as well as to their 
masters. Let no one therefore excuse 
himself from reading the sacred words 
of God on the plea that the Scriptures 
are not understandable. St. Jerome, 
the greatest translator of the Bible, 
called his version the Vulgate, mean- 
ing that it was translated in the lan- 
guage of the people. 

No one can open the Book of Gene- 
sis, for instance, without concluding 
that it was meant for everyone’s read- 
ing. Its every page is filled with pic- 
tures and images, symbols and inci- 
dents, such as occur in everyday life. 
Most of it is in the form of narrative 
and of stories; this makes it the most 
readable of all the works of great 
literature. 


Some Parts of the Bible Difficult 


Certainly there are numerous verses 
and chapters which defy understanding. 
St. Peter, the first Pope, was not un- 
aware of this fact. He whose office it 
was to guard the Church against error, 
wrote thus: “In these epistles (of St. 
Paul) there are certain things difficult 
to understand, and which the unlearned 
and the unstable distort, just as they 
do the rest of the Scriptures, to their 
own destruction.” But these words 
cannot be interpreted to mean that 
we should therefore not read the Bible. 
For, iminediately after issuing the fore- 
going admonition, St. Peter says: 
“Grow in grace and in knowledge of 
our Lord and Saviour, Jesus Christ.” 
But how could he write this without 
expecting that people would read what 
he wrote? Furthermore, did not Christ 
Himself, in resisting the Tempter, di- 
rect us to the Bible when He said to 
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Satan: “‘Not by bread alone does man 
live, but by every word that proceeds 
from the mouth of God!” 

Why should anyone refer to those 
portions of the Bible which are hard to 
grasp, while ignoring the many books 
which are readily appreciated? What 
boy, in whom burns the desire for ad- 
venture, will fail to follow the exploits 
of David with less eagerness than the 
escapades of the dude-ranch movie 
star, if only his parents show the proper 
guidance and interest? Where can the 
youth learn the meaning of friendship 
better than from seeing how Jonathan 
pledged loyalty unto death to David, 
his greatest friend? Young women 
will discover more about their own na- 
tures, softened on the one hand with 
gentleness, nevertheless capable of a 
courage which put to shame a whole ar- 
my of Israelites and sent to defeat the 
regiments of the Philistines. In a 
word, the Bible is the book best suited 
to family reading, where young and 
old alike can find both entertainment 
and instruction in the wisdom of life 
and in the wisdom of God. 

Parents who are irked at Boards of 
Education for not granting “released 
time’”’ for religion in public schools are 
guilty of presumption if they themselves 
do not encourage “released time’ at 
home for religious training. Did not 
Almighty God set Sunday aside as the 


day for “‘searching the Scriptures”? 
It should be devoted, not only to Mass, 
but also to spiritual reading. 


Popes Encourage Bible Reading 


In urging Catholics to read the Holy 
Scripture, Pope Benedict XV wrote: 
“None can fail to see profit what and 
sweet tranquility result in well-disposed 
souls from such devout reading of the 
Bible. Whoever comes to it in piety, 
faith, and humility, and with a deter- 
mination to make progress in it, will as- 
suredly find therein and will eat the 
‘bread that comes down from heaven’.”’ 
He bidsus imitate the zeal of St. Jerome 
in these words: “We confidently hope 
that his example will fire both clergy 
and laity with enthusiasm for the Bible 
....90 convinced, indeed, was Jerome 
that familiarity with the Bible was the 
royal road to the knowledge and love of 
Christ that he did not hesitate to say: 
‘Ignorance of the Bible means ignorance 
of Christ.’ ”’ 

As our resolve in union with the 
spirit of the Church on the Second 
Sunday of Advent, let Catholic par- 
ents.fulfill the desire of that same Pope 
Benedict who, in promoting Bible read- 
ing, said: “Our one desire for all the 
Church’s children is that, being sat- 
urated with the Bible, they may ar- 
rive at the all-surpassing knowledge 
of Jesus Christ.” 


Third Sunday of Advent 
St. John the Baptist, the Model of Preparedness 
‘Make straight the way of the Lord’ (John, i. 23). 


SYNOPSIS: 
(1) The personality of John the Baptist. 
(2) St. John, the model of preparedness. 
(3) Lessons from solitude. 
(4) Solitude fitted St. John for his preaching. 
(5) What St. John’s life means for us. 
(6) Conclusion. 


St. John the Baptist is the supreme 
model of preparedness for Christ’s com- 
ing. He was the embodiment of that 
integrity of life and loftiness of pur- 
pose which the Jews had expected to 
find in the person of the Messiah. 
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The fullness of David’s mighty courage 
was his; every noble quality of kind- 
ness and loyalty, of bravery and pa- 
tience like that of Abraham, was his en- 
dowment. Every day of his solitary 
life, broken only by occasional visits to 
the villages and cities, made him grow 
more and more into the likeness of 
Elias, that firebrand of zeal for the 
kingdom of God. Lowly as was his 
condition in life, sharing food and shel- 
ter with the animals of the wilderness, 
his personality bespoke the dignity and 
majesty of one having godly authority. 
In spite of all the false teachings of 
the Pharisees and the idolatries of the 
Romans who suppressed the popu- 
lation into a submission scarcely less 
than slavery, the faithful Jews prayed 
for the coming of the Saviour. Hence 
the strained look for His advent; hence, 
too, their eagerness to listen to the 
doctrine of anyone who could com- 
mand their attention, when he urged 
them to be ready on a moment’s no- 
tice to chant: ‘‘Hosanna to the Son of 
David.” So it happened that, when 
that apostle of penance and of heaven- 
sent power appeared on the banks of 
the Jordan, the humble but devout 
Jews wondered: “Is this messenger 
the Promised One, or are we to look 
for another?” But St. John, greatest 
of the prophets though he was, firmly 
replied: ‘I am not the Christ.” 


The Baptist, a Model of Preparedness 


What was it that caused the chil- 
dren of Israel to ask of John that great- 
est question which could be put to a 
human being? It was his prayerful- 
ness and his penances and, above all, 
his knowledge of the Scriptures. 
These are the three highest qualities 
of preparedness for Christ. And be- 
cause St. John exemplifies them all, 
Mother Church asks us to note them 


well. She asks us to listen to his force- 
ful language, the language of the proph- 
ets, and to behold the fearlessness 
of his life so that we, through 
holy shame, may recognize our fickle 
and fainthearted attitude towards a 
vigorous and virtuous life as required 
by our holy faith. He is the symbol of 
that intellectual and moral conversion 
which every Catholic should begin 
without delay. How should we begin 
this conversion? By following St. 
John’s brief suggestion: ‘“‘Repent”— 
which means: “Change your way of 
thinking.”’ 


Solitude Prepared Baptist for His 
Preaching 


St. John hied to the desert at the 
call of God in order to change his ways 
of thinking. There he studied the 
law of God, as is abundantly evident 
from his utterances when he appeared 
years later in public life. Everyone 
who desires to live close to God has 
need of solitude. All conversions or re- 
forms are the result of calm deliber- 
ation, which is but another word for 
meditation. We need those precious 
hours of quiet where we can remain un- 
disturbed and undistracted by the 
daily cares and confusions of the ac- 
tivity which surrounds us. Literature 
of an uplifting nature abounds, but not 
those moments of unbroken leisure for 
its study. No one can find time; we 
are always busily engaged, even 
though it. be with mnothingnesses, 
and cannot devote a paltry few exclu- 
sive minutes to solitude unless, with 
the determination of a John the Bap- 
tist, we flee to the wilderness of silent 
meditating on matters godly. Our 
time is woefully and slothfully managed 
if we do not pay God the homage of 
speaking with Him daily. Without 
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this practice there will be no repentant 
change in our ways of thinking. e 

St. John the Baptist combined a 
life of solitude with vigorous activity. 
He was to give the benefit of his com- 
munings with God to the people who 
knew God but little. So, he skirted 
the length and breath of the Jordan 
country, spoke to all who showed in- 
terest in his preaching of penance, and 
feared not to approach and reprove 
even King Herod of crime. He viewed 
the infidelity of those whom he came 
to inform and to reform. With every 
breath he inhaled an ever-deepening 
sadness because of man’s ignorance of 
Him whose sandal John deemed himself 
unworthy to unstrap. Every object 
which met his eyes told him of the 
terrors of divine wrath which was 
threatening to cut down the faithless 
Jews and cast them into the fire. 
These sights, however, did not dis- 
courage him, but rather intensified his 
desire to make Christ’s coming known; 
they became the reasons why he de- 
voted himself the more to prayer, to 
penance, and to seeking to know what 
Christ had revealed concerning His 
advent. 


What the Baptist’s Life Means for Us 


Even though the life of St. John the 
Baptist and the virtues it illustrates 
surpass what we dare aspire to or 
even understand, he is none the 


less our model of preparedness. Saints, 
all of them, are given unusual graces to 
perform special missions; they are not 
for us to imitate in such a way as mere- ~ 
ly to copy the external expression of 
their virtues. Sanctity never consists 
in slavish imitation. We could not be 


exact duplicates of the Saints, try as 


we might. Such is not the will of God, 
who has given to each of us a different 
rOle in life and different talents coupled 
with different graces. The Saints 
are, in all truth, models for our admi- 
ration. And who can admire without 
attempting in some measure to emu- 
late? Saints, by their zeal, point out 
the way and suggest the method; af- 
ter acquainting ourselves with their 
ways and means, ours is the task of 
changing our own selfish ways of-think- 
ing, our hesitant ways of practising 
those virtues which we now neglect be- 
cause of human respect. When we 
have put forth our best effort, we may 
confidently leave the rest to be sup- 
plied by the grace of God. 

All these virtues, so eminent in the 
Forerunner of Christ, cannot but draw 
others to Christ; but the great and in- 
dispensable requirements for a life 
which attracts others are those three 
which characterize the Baptist: prayer 
fulness, penance, and, above all, that 
solitude which is required to ac- 
quaint ourselves with what God has 
spoken—the solitude of meditation. 
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Fourth Sunday of Advent 
Examining One’s Conscience for Christmas 


“It ts required among stewards that a man be found faithful’ (I Cor., iv. 2). 


SYNOPSIS: 

(1) Prepare for Christmas by making a 
sincere confession. 

(2) Christmas, the feast of universal joy. 

(3) Let joy be had in moderation. 

(4) Christmas, the family feast. 

(5) The Crib—the main Christmas setting. 

(6) Parents should explain Christmas to 
their children. 


The climax of Christmas preparation 
is a sincere confession. Before joining 
the Angels and the shepherds at Beth- 
lehem, before bending in adoration 
over the “Infant wrapped in swaddling 
clothes . . . in the manger,’ every Cath- 
olic should kneel in humility and con- 
fess his unworthiness. ‘Let a man 
prove himself.’’ Have we been trust- 
worthy in letting the world, our own 
little world in particular, know of our 
faith in Christ? Have we acted as 
stewards and dispensers of the mys- 
teries of God? That is, have we pro- 
moted family prayer, family reading of 
God’s inspired word, and especially of 
the New Testament which tells in 
God’s own way of the divine mysteries 
of love and truth? Have we anything 
on our consciences in this respect? 
And even if we maintain that there is 
nothing on our consciences, then we 
have every reason to say with St. 
Paul: ‘“‘We are not thereby justified.” 


Preparation for Christmas 


Christmas is the feast of joy for all 
the world. The Angel of the Nativity 
announced the ‘good news of great 
joy ...toall the people.”’ But, alas, in 
our age the sacred day of Jesus’ birth 
is desecrated by much fickleness and 
sinfulness. The joy which was meant 


to be spiritual not seldom becomes dis- 
graceful. The Christmas holydays 
and holidays, perhaps more than any 
other season of the year, are dedicated 
to frivolity and debauchery! 

So common are the excesses of 
Christmas Eve itself that many bishops 
and pastors are loath to celebrate the 
Midnight Mass. How often has not 
the sincere devotion of the faithful been 
turned into lamentation over the con- 
duct of those Catholics who have lin- 
gered at a wayward shrine of Bacchus 
even while coming to the Crib of Beth- 
lehem! Let all of us here present come 
to the festival of Christmas purified, 
cleansed, full of grace, and with the 
light of a bright conscience guiding us 
to the Christ who comes to us as an In- 
fant, but who will come again as our 
Judge. 

Nothing is more urgent, then, than 
that we pass judgment upon our- 
selves before the Lord comes; then 
our celebrating will be with the chil- 
dren of light and not with the step-chil- 
dren of darkness. “Let us keep festi- 
val. ..not with the leaven of malice and 
wickedness, but with the unleavened 
bread of sincerity and truth.” Let 
every Catholic, in his planning for a 
happy and festive holyday, see to it 
that all outward demonstrations of joy 
be moderated by the spirit of Christ. 
Our joy should be in the Lord, for 
“this is the day which the Lord has 


made; let us be glad and rejoice in it. 
Christmas, the Family Feast 


Christmas is especially a feast for 
the family and for relatives. In be- 
ing the birthday of Christ, Christmas is 
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also the anniversary day of the Holy 
Family. It is not without significance 
that, when Jesus was born, Mary and 
Joseph were on their way to observe a 
family reunion. On the occasion of a 
census, all members of the house and 
family of David were obliged to visit 
the royal city, the city of their origin. 
Almighty God chose this most appropr- 
iate time for the nativity of His only-be- 
gotten Son, so that He might call atten- 
tion to the fact that we all are of one 
family of the faith; and as such we 
should celebrate with one another in 
unity of spirit. 

How can we taste of the joy of 
Christmas unless we show a Christ- 
taught love for those who are closest to 
us by natural and supernatural ties? 
Due to the weakness of human nature, 
it frequently happens that brother has 
forgotten brother, sisters have become 
estranged, and relatives have wan- 
dered far from one another. Many 
have quarrelled and, like Abraham 
and Lot, have gone their separate 
ways. Many are separated more by 
discord than by distance. Have we 
anything to accuse ourselves in this 
matter? When striving to promote 
Christmas joy among our friends and 
acquaintances, let us remember that 
Christ came to His own, in spite of the 
fact that His own received Him not. 
Our love for Christ is not sincere un- 
less, even at the cost of humiliating 
efforts, we endeavor to restore family 
friendliness, to promote peace in our 
own relationships. 


Crib as Main Christmas Decoration 


When decorationg their homes for 
Christmas, Catholics should remember 
that the Crib and its statuettes are far 
more important than the Christmas 
tree and its ornamentations. Christ- 
mas is meant to bring honor and thanks- 


giving to Christ, our Divine Gift; and 
so, whatever does not help to further 
this holy remembrance is out of place. 
All Christmas presents should be art- 
fully strewn around the setting of the 
Holy Family and the shepherds sur- 
rounding the Infant in the Manger. 
Each gift should be, as it were, a sym- 
bol of a first-Christmas worshipper. 
Such is the arrangement of every 
Christmas scene in Catholic churches; 
should not the same idea be fostered in 
the home? “Now here it is required 
among stewards that a man be found 
faithful’’—faithful to the tradition of 
the Christmas Crib scenery as intro- 
duced and popularized seven centuries 
ago by St. Francis of Assisi. Homes 
which have every other kind of trim- 
ming and decoration except the main 
one, the Crib, are betraying a sacred 
tradition. Have we anything on our 
consciences in this matter of Christmas 
setting? Have visitors come into your 
homes and complimented you on the 
Christmas atmosphere of the the tree 
and its trimmings, but have not so 
much as thought of Christ because 
there was no Crib? 


Introducing Little Ones to the Christmas 
Mysteries 

Since Jesus Christ came into this 
world as an Infant and not as a grown 
man, Christmas has a most fascinating 
appeal for children. What an oppor- 
tunity for instructing the young in the 
mysteries of the faith is provided by 
the pageantry of the Christmas setting! 
Just as Mary and Joseph delighted in 
revealing the secrets of divine wisdom, 
as foretold in the Scriptures, so parents 
should consider it their duty to open 
the New Testament to their children. 
In relating the story of the First Christ- 
mas, St. Luke does not fail to add the 
inspired comment: “The shepherds 
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returned, glorifying and praising God 
for all that they had heard and seen, 
even as it was spoken to them.” So 
also let fathers and mothers, as stew- 
ards of the family which God has en- 
trusted to their charge, regale their 
children with the beautiful narration 
of what happened on Christmas Day; 


let them read those pages of St. Luke 
and of St. Matthew which tell of 
the glorious mysteries of God’s love 
for men. Then their children and 
their children’s children will account 
of such parents “‘as servants of Christ 
and stewards of the mysteries of 
God.” 


Christmas Day 
The Dignity of Ordinary Human Life 


“To-day tn the town of David a Saviour has been born to you who is Christ the Lord”’ 
(Luke, ii. 2). 


SYNOPSIS: 


(1) The Light of the world shines again. 

(2) Christmas, the Feast of Light. 

(3) Christmas, the day of divine condescen- 
ston. 

(4) The King dwells in servants’ quarters. 

(5) Conclusion: The dignity of ordinary 
human life. 


The bright and flooding light which 
beamed over Bethlehem was some- 
thing entirely new in the history of 
God’s dealings with mankind. When 
God began creating the world, 
He said: ‘Let there be light, and light 
was made.’”’ But all of humanity, in 
the person of Adam, refused to bask in 
that light. Adam chose to follow 
his own puny light. Since that first 
day of sin, when darkness returned to 
the world, God refused to make His 
presence known by light. Instead He 
appeared in the form of a cloud, or in 
the form of a pillar of fire or of a burning 
bush; but in every instance His pres- 
ence was manifested in an obscure 
manner. In this way God indicated 
that man had spurned the bright 
light of God, the Eternal Light. 

But on Christmas morning the 
brightness of Eternal Light shone 
again. In brightness surpassing that 


of a million stars, the hills and val- 
leys, the woodlands and meadows, the 
sheep and the shepherds stood amazed 
at the halo of the heavens. Angels in 
throngs unnumbered came as messen- 
gers of the new-born Light, and 
brought the announcement awaited 
since the darkened days of Adam’s fall: 


“To-day in the town of David a 
Saviour has been born to you who 
is Christ the Lord.” 


Christmas the Feast of Light 


Christmas is the great feast of Jesus 
Christ, the Light of the World. To- 
day we are not required to search into 
the deep recesses of the unfathomable 
mystery of the Trinity, but to look 
lovingly at the meek humanity of the 
Saviour: ‘The goodness and kindness 
of God our Saviour has appeared.” 
Christmas is the feast of Jesus’ hu- 
manity, of His humanness—God in 
the form of a living Child. The An- 
gels did not speak of the “depth of the 
riches of the wisdom... of God.” Nor 
did they exclaim “‘how incomprehen- 
sible are His judgments, and how un- 
searchable His ways!” They related, 
instead, the comprehensible and search- 
able wonders of Jesus’ humanity. 
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Their message told, in a manner which 
no person of good will could misunder- 
stand, that “God emptied Himself, 
taking the nature of a slave and being 
like unto men.” By pointing the 
light-strewn way to Bethlehem and 
to the Babe of Promise, they showed 
God was no longer the far-distant and 
invisible Being, but that Jesus, 
“though He was by nature God,... 
appeared in the form of men.” 


The Day of Divine Condescension 


The Creator of the universe came to 
usin the lowliness of our own human 
nature so that we might appreciate 
God’s goodness. His greatness was 
changed into lowliness. The King of 
Glory became the offspring of Mary. 
The Designer of the heavens became 
the Helper of the carpenter. The 
Mighty God most admirable became 
the tiny Child most admirable. Infi- 
nite Wisdom, which reached from one 
end of the heavens to the other and 
governed them mightily, has become 
our Way and our Life. 

As we contemplate these qualities of 
the Saviour-King, we cannot help cen- 
tering our attention on Jesus’ humil- 
ity and upon our dignity. The King 
became a servant, so that the servant 
might become kingly. He left His 
throne at the right hand of the Father 
Almighty in order that we, the un- 
faithful servants who had sold our 
high inheritance for the porridge of sin, 
might be set upon thrones and reign 
with the Cherubim and the Seraphim, 
share the governance of the Domina- 
tions and the Powers. Jesus came to 
give testimony that nothing is impos- 
sible with God. That He should be- 
come man was deemed impossible; no 
one would have even thought of such a 
thing. For that reason, when Gabriel 


brought the message of Annunciation 
to Mary, he reassured her in these very 
words: “Nothing is impossible with 
God.” Similarly, while the Psalms 
taught the Jews to call themselves sons 
of God, the fact of sharing divine life 
was to them an impossible thought. 
They spoke of the life after death as a 
darkness and as a shadow of death. 
As there was no limit to God’s humil- 
ity, so there was to be no limit to man’s 
dignity; he was to share divinity. 
We were to “become sons of God; and if 
sons, heirs also, heirs indeed of God 
and joint heirs with Christ Himself.’’ 
We were to be born again by being 
baptized into Christ Jesus, so that, as 
Christ arose from the dead through the 
glory of the Father, we also were to 
have newness of life. 


The King Dwells with His Servants 


The Lord of Lords, in assuming our 
humanity, disdained to overwhelm us 
with His divine superiority. Therefore, 
He chose to clothe His body with the 
ordinary raiment of the working class: 
He was to be of the class known as 
the ordinary people. Even in His 
moments of greatest triumph, when 
the crowds wanted to make Him king 
and also when He actually entered 
Jerusalem as their king, Jesus did not 
parade in the midst of His admiring 
throng with the finery which only 
wealth could afford. He desired to 
rule us by being one of us; by demand- 
ing of Himself much more than He 
requires of us; by asking nothing of 
us that He did not perform Himself. 
He spurned the riches and the luxury 
of a golden palace; because He wanted 
the gold of our loving service. He dis- 
dained the service of courtiers because 
He came to be all things to all men that 
He might win the homage of all. To 
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teach us that our greatest dignity is our 
humility —the humility of serving God 
—He Himself lived the ordinary work- 
a-day life; for, He said, the humble 
shall be exalted. To show that great- 
ness is within the attainment of every- 
one, Jesus placed Himself on an equal 
basis with us in all the affairs of life. 
So He dwelt in a home of the same de- 
sign and dimensions as those of any 
other citizen of Nazareth—that most 
unpretentious of towns! So insignifi- 
cant was its fame that Nathaniel once 
asked: ‘“‘Can anything good come from 
Nazareth?’ His meals came from the 
village gardens, tilled by the humblest 
of God’s humble; they were prepared 
with the self-same simplicity as were 
the victuals of His relatives and friends. 

For conversation and entertain- 
ment, Jesus visited the marketplace, 
which, beyond doubt, was usually rau- 
cous with the rough speech of the ven- 
dors. At home and abroad, scarcely 
anyone except His Mother and Joseph 
so much as suspected that He was 
aught but the son of a villager: ‘Is not 
this the son of Joseph, the carpenter?” 
For relaxation and meditation, He 
sought the refreshing riverbanks and 
the shade of the olive trees, where he 
often rested His weary head. 

Even when performing acts of pub- 
lic worship, the Son of God was pleased 
to conduct Himself as a son of man. 
He acted in conformity with the cus- 
toms and the crude liturgy of the local 
synagogue. How He listened intently, 
as becomes the word of God, to the hal- 
ting and unpretentious explanation of 
Inspired authors! Oftener than not, 
no doubt, there was scant evidence of 
inspiration in the lector! How unas- 
sumingly He Himself, as custom re- 
quired, took His place at the lectern, 
and spoke the dialect of the region in 
such a manner as to have nobody sur- 


mise that He was more than a humble 
and unscholarly inhabitant of the hill- 
side hamlet. How great, indeed, was 
His condescension! Yet Jesus did not 
speak in terms of condescension; rather 
His attitude was one of love and de- 
sire, not only to be with the children 
of men, but to be as one of them. 


The Dignity of Ordinary Life 


Such is the light of God’s wisdom as 
brought to us through Jesus’ humanity. 
Knowing that most of His followers 
would spend their lives in menial, dis- 
tasteful, and difficult labor, knowing 
that often they would have nothing to 
look forward to when they arose in the 
morning except the same routine of 
duties, Christ was born to teach us the 
dignity of human life in its ordinariness. 
Earning our daily bread by the sweat 
of our brows is also the way of win- 
ning the Eternal Bread of Heaven. 

By the. commonplaceness of His 
life—a life for thirty years without mar- 
vel or miracle beyond the extraordinary 
events that surround His birth and 
His presentation and finding-in the 
Temple—Jesus instructs us in the wor- 
thiness of human life. His Christmas 
lesson is this: that Christian perfec- 
tion can be reached by walking along 
the ordinary paths of human toil. St. 
Paul expressed this truth when he 
counselled: ‘‘Let every man remain in 
the calling in which he was called.” 
Christ requires but this, the only one 
thing needful: that we make continual 
progress in the virtues of our state in 
life. This is the Christmas message 
of the Light of the World. And we 
follow this light if we keep in mind 
that ‘‘this is eternal life, that we may 
know...the one true God, and Jesus 
Christ whom Thou (the Father) hast 
sent’’,—sent as the Light of the World. 
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Sunday within the Octave of Christmas 
Human Nature Requires Union with God 
“God has sent the Spirit of His Son into our hearts’’ (Galatians, ii. 6). 
SYNOPSIS: way be hgought together on terms of 


(1) Becoming like Christ. 

(2) Man always desired to be united with 
God. 

(3) Satan tempted man to go beyond this 
desire. 

(4) Our emptiness without God. 

(5) We cannot escape consciousness of God. 

(6) Our desires fulfilled. 

(7) Conclusion. 


When St. Paul said, ‘For me to live 
is Christ,’’ He gave us the perfect ex- 
pression of the purpose of the Catho- 
lic Faith. As members of Christ’s 
kingdom, we should aim to be like 
Christ with our whole heart, with our 
soul, with our whole mind, and with 
our whole strength. This is the great- 
est work we can perform for the glory 
of God and for our own good. 

Throughout the entire year all the 
prayers of the Church center around 
the life and love of Christ, so that day 
by day we may grow in the knowledge 
and likeness of Jesus. During the weeks 
of Advent, the thoughts of the Mass fo- 
cused our attention quite exclusively 
on the Saviour’s coming. At the 
triple Masses on Christmas Day Christ 
comes to us anew. And now, on the 
Sunday within the Octave of Christ- 
mas, we are told that “‘God has sent 
the Spirit of His Son into our hearts,” 
so that we may realize fully that, by 
becoming the Son of Man, Jesus Christ 
sought to intensify our desire for be- 
coming sons of God. 


Man’s Desire to Be United with God 


In all ages, men have inclined to be- 
lieve that God and man could in some 


limited equality. The history of pag- 
anism is the story of the gods visiting 
men of earth, associating intimately 
with them, and of taking persons of 
their special affection back with them 
into an ethereal heaven. Deities, as 
many and as varied as the fanciful im- 
agination of man could fashion, lived 
beyond the horizons. Though unseen 
by human eyes, they kept close watch 
on the affairs of men. Such was men’s 
wishful thinking. 

In spite of the crudeness of the false 
notions which heathens fostered re- 
garding the relations of these gods 
with men, they nevertheless bear 
witness to the universal longing of 
men to enjoy companionship with 
the one trueGod. The wildest notions 
of men, be they ever so erratic, are 
scarcely ever without some foundation. 
Gross error is seldom without a slight 
mixture of truth. This is true re- 
garding matters of religion no less than 
concerning other sciences. For, though 
sin distorted and disfigured man’s 
desire to be united with Almighty 
God, it did not destroy this yearning 
which God Himself inserted into the 
‘human heart when “He breathed into 
(the face of man) the breath of life.” 


Satan Took Advantage of This Desire 


Satan, who had been the most ex- 
alted of God’s Angels, had experienced 
the intensity of intimacy with the Cre- 
ator; after his fall he was despairingly 
aware of having willfully despised the 
pearl of great price. When, therefore, 
he plotted the downfall of our first par- 
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ents, he understood that his strongest 
temptation, and the one most likely to 
succeed, was that of exaggerating the 
longing of God’s beloved creatures to 
be one with their Maker. So, he said 
with consummate cunning: ‘‘You shall 
be as gods.’’ Thus, Eve succumbed to 
the sweetest yearning of the human 
heart. She yielded to the temptation, 
even though she knew that she was 
venturing beyond the limits which God 
had established. This was the forbid- 
den fruit! Her sin assuredly testified 
that humanity, which-she represented 
next to Adam, languishes in its longing 
to be united with the Divinity. 


Our Sense of Emptiness without God 


It is not difficult to understand why 
we nurture within ourselves a desire to 
participate in the life of God. When 
the inspired writer of Psalm xlii taught 
his people to sing, “For Thee my soul 
has thirsted, for Thee my flesh yearn- 
eth with ceaseless constancy,” he ex- 
pressed what God had written deep- 
est on the fleshly tablets of the heart. 
This hope for union with God, this 
desire for divine companionship, to- 
gether with our sense of unworthiness, 
is the foundation of all religion, true or 
false. Centuries of ignorance and gen- 
erations of misdirected education have 
warped, but have never wholly wrested 
from the soul of man, what God has 
irremovably put there. For God has 
made us for Himself, and we are rest- 
less until we find rest in Him. 

When God made man to His own 
image and likeness, He filled His crea- 
tures with a participation in divine 
life. For, what is life but the union of 
a twofold element—the human and the 
the divine, the natural and the super- 
natural? ‘“‘God breathed into ‘the 
face of man the breath of life.”” Later 
when the Divine Spirit of Life sepa- 


rated Himself from the human soul— 
for mortal sin causes the separation of 
this two-fold life—He left a void; but 
with that sense of void and emptiness, 
like the darkness which covered the 
earth, God allowed the desire for the 
light to remain. As a result, the most 
admirable trait of human nature is the 
hope for re-elevation to divine compan- 
ionship. This hope is the root of prog- 
ress and the justification of all praise- 
worthy ambition. This eagerness 
trembles at its own boldness, for it 
makes us long to be God’s very own. 
And, though we lost the right to call 
God our Father, the Father did not 
intend that we remain orphans for- 
ever: “I will not leave you orphans.”’ 
(John, xiv. 18). It is not only man 
who wishes to call God by that most 
meaningful of terms, “Father,” but 
God wishes to call us His children. 
Even if man had not sinned, Jesus 
Christ would have come to earth as our 
Companion, if not as our Saviour. 
Such is the teaching of St. Francis de 
Sales, the renowned Doctor of. the 
Church. 


We Cannot Escape Consciousness of God 


Essentially, therefore, we are crea- 
tures of longing. We cannot flee far 
from God, nor can we evade His pro- 
vidential pursuing. In moments of 
exaltation God seems to hover closely, 
though unseen; in times of cringing re- 
morse, His chastening hand is invisibly 
uplifted. In grief as in gladness, the 
soul aches to be filled with God. 
Though in totally different ways, the 
soul of the saint and that of the sinner 
long to bend in submission to God. 
When David was faithful to his con- 
science, he wrote: ‘‘As the heart pant- 
eth after the fountains of waters, so 
my soul panteth after Thee, O God. 
My soul hath thirsted after the 
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strong living God, when shall I 
come and appear before the face of 
God?” But David, the sinner, also 
wrote the mournful chant which the 
Church sings over the body of her 
departed sinners: ‘‘I acknowledge my 
iniquity, and my sin is always before 
me. Against Thee only have I sinned, 
and done evil before Thee.”’ Thus, sin, 
even mortal sin, made David as con- 
scious of God and as desirous of being 
restored to friendship with God, as his 
virtues kept him aware of God’s abid- 
ing presence. 


Our Desires Fulfilled 


But it is not a mere consciousness of 
God’s presence that we need; we re- 
quire oneness with Him. It is not fel- 
lowship but sonship that satisfies our 
human nature. We are.not content to 
be rid of sin and ignorance; these are 
but the hindrances to our craving. On- 
ly God’s grace can supply our empti- 
ness. Like Daniel, whom the Angel 
called a “‘man of desires,’’ we too long for 
what this earth cannot provide. So, 
God who gave these desires came to ful- 
fill them. When the fullness of time 
arrived, God sent His Son that He 
might redeem us, endow us with the 
grace furnished through the Sacra- 


ments, and thereby adopt us into that 
supernatural sonship by which we 
share God’s own life. In virtue of 
this adoption we call God our Father. 
It was to give clearest and warmest 
meaning to this word that Jesus Christ 
became man. For this reason He par- 
ticipated in our human nature, so that 
we night become gods, fer Christ Him- 
self addressing the Jews quoted these 
words: “I said that you are gods.” 
He took upon Himself the burden of 
our temporal life that we might one 
day possess eternal life. He embraced 
our poverty and miseries that we 
might possess eternal richesand honors. 
There is nothing, in fact, which He has 
not done to show all the affection, solic- 
itude, and interest of the tenderest of 
brothers towards each of us. For, by 
His being born of earth, He became our 
brother according to the flesh, so that 
we might become His brethren by 
grace. 

This, then, is the purpose of our 
Catholic Faith: to study and imitate 
Jesus Christ, the Son of God and the 
Son of Man, so that we may walk from 
earth towards heaven with this thought 
of St. Paul as our guide: “For me to live 
is Christ,’—because ‘‘God has sent 
the Spirit of His Son into our hearts.” 











Bonk Reviews 


Recent Works on the Scriptures.— We 
are now far enough removed from-Leo 
XITII’s Encyclical on the Scriptures (1893), 
and from the situation which explains it, to 
be able to speak of a modern Catholic Bib- 
lical renaissance. The Encyclical of Pius 
XII commemorating the fiftieth anniver- 
sary of Providentissimus would be sufficient 
authorization for this assertion, if the facts 
did not speak for themselves. There is 
now no question that the outstanding and 
central figure in the revival of Scripture 
study in the Church was Pére M.-J. La- 
grange, O.P. (1855-1938). This was recog- 
nized even before his death, and a volume 
attesting this recognition appeared in 1935, 
“L’ceuvre exégétique et historique du R. P. 
Lagrange,’ with essays by various authori- 
ties on the contribution of P. Lagrange to 
diverse fields of studies: The Old Testa- 
ment—Semitism by Chaine; The New Tes- 
tament—Beginnings of Christianity, by 
Vénard; The Hellenistic Milieu, by Bardy; 
The Comparative History of Religions and 
the Revealed Religion, by Magnin. The 
Preface was written by Cardinal Liénart of 
Lille, and J. Guitton, a layman, gives his 
testimony on the influence of the great 
Dominican. 

All of these papers are now available in 
an English translation by Father R. T. 
Murphy, O.P.,! which also contains a valu- 
able Preface by Father E. J. Byrne of St. 
Bernard’s Seminary, Rochester, and an 


article by the translator reprinted from the | 


Catholic Biblical Quarterly (1941, pp. 134- 
144). The English translation has two 
photographs of P. Lagrange, neither of 
them a reproduction of the one in the 
French edition. The translation is well 
done, and it was no easy task considering 
the diversity of authors and the numerous 
excerpts from P. Lagrange himself, who, as 
Magnin observes in the present book (p. 
168), “‘did not always possess the gift of 
clear expression.” Father Murphy slips 

1 Pere Lagrange and the Scriptures. By 


Rev. R. T. Murphy, O.P. (The Bruce Pub- 
lishing Company, Milwaukee, Wis., pp. 216). 


occasionally, but the reviewer noticed only 
one faulty translation which might puzzle a 
reader, ‘‘but not” instead of ‘‘and no lon- 
ger” (p. 198, note 131). Doubtless, Father 
Murphy is not to blame for the regrettable 
decision to relegate the notes to the end of 
the book, an annoying practice which 
threatens to become general. 

For it is also at the end that we find the 
the notes in the next book we have to con- 
sider.2 Father Kothen, Assistant Director 
of the Belgian J. O. C. from 1928 to 1941, 
was well equipped to explore the super- 
natural realities of the Christian vocation 
of marriage in the light of the needs of the 
many who, inspired or not by the Jocist 


‘movement, are looking for someone to 


teach them the sublime duties of their 
state in the light of the Christian revelation 
and to help them with encouragement and 
hope. His work, called in French “Vers 
une Mystique familiale,” is now presented 
in excellent English and with some changes 
permitted by the author. Father Kothen 
has taken his doctrine from the New Testa- 
ment and the Encyclicals especially, but he 
also makes a liberal use of convincing testi- 
monies from families who have tried to live 
up to the Christian ideal of the married 
life. His theology seems sound, and his 
exegesis is intelligent: it is only under this 
latter aspect. that this book is included 
under the general heading of this review. 
The entirely reverent treatment makes it 
possible to recommend to priests and lay 
people this book, the value of which is 
much enhanced by a good index and a 
“study guide.” 

Number 8 of the Bellarmine Series® is, 
like the first number, the work of Father 
Sutcliffe, S.J. The title indicates the na- 
ture of this study which was badly needed 


2 Marriage the Great Mystery. By Rev. 
Robert Kothen. Translation by E. J. Ross 
(The Newman Bookshop, Westminster, Mary- 
land, pp. 115). t 

3 The Old Testament and the Future Life. 
By Rev. E. F. Sutcliffe, S.J. (Burns, Oates & 
Washbourne, Ltd., London, pp. 201). 
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in English, and which will be extremely use- 
ful to seminary professors of Scripture and 
their students. Nor will it be safe for pro- 
fessors of dogmatic theology to neglect 
this work. By the aid of the preliminary 
chapters on Egyptian and Babylonian 
ideas concerning this subject, the reader is 
enabled to place himself in the early world 
of the Old Testament, and to see that the 
Hebrews, whereas they seem to have been 
uninfluenced by Egypt, started with ideas 
on the future life similar to those current in 
Babylon. But the Hebrews only started 
with them. In this matter of the doctrine 
on the future life, especially of retribution 
in the future life which is the crux of the 
question, there is a definite progress in the 
Old Testament. 

The Pentateuch and Ecclesiasticus are 
considered in successive chapters, an ar- 
rangement which clearly shows how slow 
the development was: in Ben Sirach, de- 
spite the long period which separated him 
from Moses, we find substantially the same 
obscurity with regard to future rewards 
and punishments as in the Pentateuch. 
Some Catholic authors find teaching con- 
cerning retribution in some form or other in 
Isaias, Ezechiel, Job, Proverbs, and certain 
Psalms (xv, xvi, xlvii, Ixxii). Father Sut- 
cliffe disagrees, as does Msgr. Kissane, al- 
though he allows the possibility of some of 
these passages having providentially occa- 
sioned reflection and progress. In discuss- 
ing the sense of shachat (corruption or 
pit?) in the well-known verse of Ps. xv, 
Father Sutcliffe appeals, as others have ap- 
pealed, to the be’er shachat of Ps. liv. 24 to 
support the meaning of “‘corruption,”’ as if 
the meaning ‘‘well of the pit’’ would be an 
intolerable pleonasm. But could not this 
be a Hebraism meaning ‘‘deepest pit?”’ 

Father Sutcliffe is extraordinarily suc- 
cessful in keeping to his subject, and avoid- 
ing long digressions to which he must have 
been tempted often. Occasions lurked all 
along his path—the problem of evil, the ful- 
fillment of prophecy, the literary author- 
ship and date of certain books. He does 
not fret his banks, but runs smoothly 
along within them. It cannot be said 
that his book is easy reading, but it is 
as easy reading as any one has a right to 
expect on such a theme. Some may feel a 
little disappointed that the author did not 
attempt a fuller explanation of the reasons 


why the chosen people should have been so 
long left in such ignorance of a fundamental 
aspect of religion. But this is a book to be 
thankful for as it is. We need many 
studies of the same kind. Why should not 
Father Sutcliffe give us one on ‘“‘The New 
Testament and the Future Life’’? 

The mystery, or the tragedy, of Israel is 
infinitely perplexing, and not much light 
has been thrown on it since St. Paul’s 
treatment of it in Romans, ix-xi. Gentile 
Christians in modern times (Bloy, Péguy, 
and especially Maritain) have written with 
great insight and sympathy of the divine 
purpose with regard to this enigmatic 
people, as much a puzzle to itself as to 
other peoples. Dr. John Friedman, a 
South African convert to what he calls 
“Catholic Israel,” handles it‘ as probably 
only a Jew could, describing the good and 
the bad points of his people with a boldness 
and sympathy impossible to a non-Jewish 
Christian. 

He believes that there is a consistent pat- 
tern in God’s dealings with his ‘‘firstborn,”’ 
the rhythm of the historical books of the 
Old Testament, the almost monotonous 
trilogy of sin, punishment, redemption. 
Dr. Friedman divides Jewish history into 
three parts: the Egyptian Epoch, from 
Abraham to the Exodus; the Babylonian, 
from the Exodus to the return from Baby- 
lon; the universal, from the return from 
Babylon to the present. If we were to ask 
Dr. Friedman, ‘‘Watchman, what of the 
night?” he might answer: “The morning 
cometh.’’ Israelis, he thinks, soon to enter 
on the phase of salvation, of the return to 
Catholic Israel, and Zionism for him is a 
kind of temporal renewal as a preparation 
for spiritual regeneration. 

Whatever is to be thought of this 
prophetic philosophy, the part of this 
essay most appreciated by the reviewer is 
the chapter entitled ‘‘Israel’s Fate among 
the Gentiles,” in which, among other 
things, the ‘author gives us a searching 
analysis of Jewish psychology. The Jew, 
he says, has strong individuality but is de- 
ficient in personality, the place of person- 
ality being taken by the racial psyche. The 
Jew has a racial pride acutely sensitive, 
defensive and resistive. His psychic in- 

4 The Redemption of Israel. By Dr. John 


Friedman (Sheed & Ward, New York City, 
pp. 139). 
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tensity promotes activity, but frustrates 
action. Dr. Friedman is sure that the im- 
mense volitional inertia he finds in the 
Jew “makes all talk of a Jewish conspiracy 
psychologically false.”” The author knows 
the Jewish virtues too, and it is on the per- 
sistence of these that he bases his great 
hopes for the contribution that will be 
made to the Church when all Israel shall 
have entered in, when Christian Jews will 
sing old and new canticles of Sion in Pales- 
tine and throughout the world, and there 
will no longer be a terra aliena for those 
“from whom is the Christ according to the 
flesh.”’ 

A book by a Canon of the Diocese of 
Middlesborough, Yorkshire, England,® has 
its origin in the author’s dismay at the 
rather cold reception the marvelous En- 
cyclicals and other directives of recent 
Popes (from Leo XIII to Pius XII) have 
met from priests and laity. The priests, he 
thinks, have failed to transmit the papal 
teachings to the people in such a manner 
that they could be understood, and the 
people have failed to live the teachings 
which have reached them. The Canon is 
determined that it will be no fault of his if 
the Encyclical on the Mystical Body re- 
mains, like its predecessors, more or less a 
dead letter. He is depressed at the situa- 
tion of Catholicism in England. The 
Catholic population of England, according 
to his calculations, should be three times 
what it is. English Catholicism has been 
undermined by subtle temptations and con- 
cealed persecutions. The faith of Catholics 
is weak. They are worldly. The Church is 
losing Catholics, and Catholics are not be- 
ing born. The Canon seems to think that 
our generation is worse, less apostolic, than 
the Catholics of former days. It matters 
little, since we know that our generation 
must be better if it is to survive and con- 
quer the world. 

The Canon is carried away by the En- 
cyclical on the Mystical Body. His en- 
thusiasm is justified; probably no Encycli- 
cal ever presented such sublime doctrine in 
such a beautiful form, and with a warmth 
that sometimes seems lacking in the stylus 
curiz. To Canon Wright the Mystici Cor- 


5 The Great Love or Co-Redemption. By 
the Very Rev. Thomas A. Canon Wright 
(The Word Press, Hadzor, Droitwich, Worcs., 
pp. 128). 


poris is a religious Magna Charta, a 
precious document which has a lucid and 
vital message for the whole Church and 
each of the members. It is a call of the 
Vicar of Christ to each member of the 
Church to codperate in the extension of. 
Christ’s kingdom. The Canon’s book is 
meant to exhort Catholics not to neglect 
the one thing necessary, the apostleship of 
souls by a life of prayer. The book is built 
around lessons derived from the parable of 
the Good Samaritan and the spiritual 
teaching and example of St. Thérése of 
Lisieux, who is considered the great model 
of co-redemption in our times. 

In a Foreword the Apostolic Delegate to 
England praises the author’s aim and in- 
sistence. The book shows a deep and 
moving sincerity, and one can sense the real 
apostle in it. It is a pity that the execu- 
tion is not more successful. The language 
is stilted, at times archaic. The plan is not 
clear. Some statements are, to say the 
least, puzzling. It does not seem prudent 
to speak of duty and obligation in connec- 
tion with daily Mass and Communion, no 
matter what explanation you give, and the 
Canon’s explanation is not adequate. It is 
to be regretted that Canon Wright, in his 
enthusiasm for the Mystici Corporis, has 
given so little attention to the Divino 
affante Spiritu on the Scriptures. If he 
had studied it (§§ 27 and 50), he would 
have avoided the “broader use” of the 
Scriptures which he employs in the expla- 
nation of the parable of the Good Samaritan 
as “extrinsic and accidental’’ to the Scrip- 
tures, and ineffective in these days when 
so many of the faithful “wish to know what 
God has told us rather than what an in- 
genious orator or writer may suggest by a 
clever use of the words of Scripture.”’ But 
the reader who will give time and reflection 
to this little book will gain by it. If he 
catches only some of the author’s enthusi- 
asm for papal teaching and the Mystici 
Corporis, he should consider himself well 
repaid. 

In a series of thirty-six meditated epi- 
sodes of the hidden life of Jesus,* Father 
Leo Murphy, pastor of Annapolis Royal 
(Archdiocese of Halifax), the oldest Cath- 
olic parish in Canada, makes good use of 


® The Cobble Stones of Galilee. By Rev. 
W. Leo Murphy (Society of the Divine 


Savior, St. Nazianz, Wis., pp. 136). 
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the scanty Gospel material. Many may 
regret that he thought it wise to supplement 
this with fictitious incidents, although they 
will be relieved to find that these are gen- 
erally of an unsensational character. At 
. least one of the incidents (Chapter XIII) 
is implausible. The matter is treated in a 
quiet manner. Each story is followed by 
an application to the spiritual life, and in 
some cases the application occupies as 
much space as the story. Father Murphy 
calls his chapters ‘‘ferverinos on the 
Master’s Boyhood for the religious and 
laity.” His book should be helpful to 
many. The narrative, with its stress on 
concrete: details of time and place and 
persons, may not suit all, but almost all 
will benefit by this contact with the spirit 
of. the Boy Jesus and the Holy Family of 


Nazareth. 
Joun F. McConne Lt, M.M. 


A New Life of Christ.—The Bruce Com- 
pany is to be congratulated on another 
homerun. The most captious will have to 
allow atriple. If the Life of-Christ is ever 
taught as such in the seminary, Ricciotti’s 
work will probably be the textbook.! 
Abundant pictures, diagrams, numbered 
paragraphs, excellent print, a thorough 
index and a critical introduction of 216 
pages—what more could you ask in a class 
book or work of reference? 

Father Ricciotti was a chaplain in 
World War I, and amid the desolation and 
chaos of the battlefield he found comfort in 
contemplating the life and teachings of 
Christ. There followed intensive study of 
Hebrew and Syriac, the history of Israel 
and the writings of Josephus. When he 
published the results of these researches, 
his friends saw that he had the mental 
stature and equipment to write a Life of 
Christ, and they pressed him to do so. 
Maybe it was the author’s war experience 
that has given this work its down-to-earth- 
ness and virile directness. Didon, Farrar, 
Le Camus, Fouard and Grandmaison will 
have to make room on their classic bench 
for Father Ricciotti. His biography is 
historical and documentary, and nearly as 
dispassionate in statement as the Evange- 


1 The Life of Christ. By Giuseppe Ric- 
ciotti. Translated by Alba I. Zizzamia 
(Bruce Publishing Co., Milwaukee, Wis., 
pp. 793). 


lists themselves. With the slingshot of fact 
he lays low the Goliaths of Modernism— 
Strauss, Renan, Loisy e¢ al., with their 
fearsome panoply of critical sophistication. 
His handling of the Synoptic Problem, for 
instance, is as neat and convincing as I’ve 
seen, 

In a biographer of Christ we look for 
more than bare scholarship. A certain 
largness or amplitude of culture is needed— 
something of the man of letters. Fouard, 
Le Camus, Didon and Farrar were such. 
By this standard the present author is not 
found wanting, as witness this comment on 
the Sermon on the Mount: 

“The Sermon on the Mount may be 
compared to a majestic symphony, whose 
clear basic themes are resolutely and im- 
mediately proclaimed with full orchestra in 
the very first measures. And they are the 
most unexpected, the most unheard-of 
themes in all this world, totally unlike any 
others ever played by other orchestras, and 
yet presented as the most natural and spon- 
taneous of all to a well-trained ear. And 
in truth, until the Sermon on the Mount all 
the symphonies of the sons of men, though 
they varied in kind, united in proclaiming 
that blessedness for man was good fortune, 
that satisfaction came with satiety, that 
pleasure was the satisfaction of desire, and 
honor the product of esteem. On the 
other hand, in its very opening harmonies 
the Discourse on the Mount announces 
that man’s blessedness resides in misfor- 
tune, satiety in famished hunger, pleasure 
in unfulfillment, and honor in disesteem, all 
ultimately to resolve into the reward that 
awaits him in the future. The listener is 
dismayed as he hears such themes as these 
defined, but the orchestra continues in all 
serenity to play them over one by one, to 
repeat and emphasize them, to weave varia- 
tions about them Then, in the loud 
brilliant call of the brass winds, it gathers 
up other themes timidly suggested by the 
violins, corrects, transforms, and subli- 
mates them, to hurl them to the highest 
peaks of sound, drowning in a crash of 
cymbals the stray echoes of old and far-off 
melodies of other orchestras. And from 
the material world and humanity as it is, 
the melting wave of music rises up and up 
until it reaches and breaks in blessedness 
over a humanity no longer human and a 
world no longer material but divine.” 
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Newman might have gladly signed his 
name to that. 
Tuomas A. Fox, C.S.P. 


The New Psalter.'—This important 
book by Rev. Augustine Bea, S.J., the 
Rector of the Pontifical Biblical Institute, 
Rome, who was the chairman of the Com- 
mission for the New Latin Psalter, repre- 
sents not only the statements of the prin- 
ciples pursued in the Latin translation, but 
also answers the attacks made upon it by a 
few misguided scholars writing in the 
French periodical, La Maison-Dieu. A 
summary of their arguments as well as the 
complete rebuttal may also be found in the 
recent article, ““The New Latin Psalter,”’ 
in THE HOMILETIC AND PASTORAL REVIEW, 
Vol. XLVII (1947), pp. 279 ff., 359 ff., by 
Very Rev. James M. Vosté, O.P., Secre- 
tary of the Pontifical Biblical Commission. 

Having mentioned briefly the Motu 
proprio ‘‘In cotidianis precibus” of Pope 
Pius XII written on March 24, 1945, 
Father Bea explains in four chapters the 
origin and the spirit of the new Latin 
translation. Chapter I (pp. 3-22) dis- 
cusses the antecedents of this new transla- 
tion, namely: (1) the oldest Latin Psalter 
or Vetus Latina; (2) the three versions of 
St. Jerome—the Psalterium Romanum, the 
Psalterium Gallicanum based upon the 
Septuagint and officially introduced into 
the Roman Breviary by Pope Pius V 
(1566-1572), and the Psalterium juxta 
Hebrzos; (3) the Latin translations from 
the original Hebrew Text by the humanists; 
(4) Catholic translations from the Hebrew 
in modern times; (5) expressed desires on 
the part of many scholars for a new official 
version. 

Chapter II (pp. 23-46) analyses the 
criteria for a new version. The critical 
edition of St. Jerome’s work by the 
Benedictine Commission (which hopes to 
publish this Gallican Psalter in 1952) is 
based upon the Septuagint, and will not 
solve most textual difficulties and obscuri- 
ties. Nor would a simple correction or 
retouching of the Vulgate suffice. Hence, 
the decision was made for an entirely new 
translation from the original Hebrew text. 


1 Agostino Bea, S.J., Zl Nuovo Salterio 
Latino (Pontificio Istituto Biblico, Rome 
1946; pp. iv+ 180); Le Nouveau Psautier 
(French translation, Desclée, de Browwer, 
Paris, pp. 7 + 202). 


Chapter III (pp. 47-152), which explains 
the character and spirit of the New Psalter, 
is the most important part of the book. 
Having been requested on January 19, 
1941, by His Holiness, Pope Pius XII, to 
perform this difficult task, the six com- 
petent members (Frs. Bea, Zorell, Vaccari, 
Merk, Semkowski and Koebert of the 
Pontifical Biblical Institute) immediately 
formulated the exact norms according to 
which this new translation was to be made. 
For the critical reconstruction of the text, 
the Biblica hebraica published in the 3rd 
edition by Kittel and Kahle with abundant 
critical apparatus was selected as the basis 
of the Liber Psalmorum. Where this 
Hebrew Text was suspected of any corrup- 
tion due to false transmission of the text, 
the translators have employed strictly 
critical and scientific norms, internal and 
external, to acquire a better, smoother and 
more probable reading. 

Furthermore, the translators strove to 
give a Latin translation that would be 
faithful to the original text; thus (e.g.), the 
anthropomorphic expressions and proper 
names rendered obscurely by the Septua- 
gint and Latin have been restored accord- 
ing to the original Hebrew text. Hence, 
not a few Latin texts with which we were 
familiar had to be sacrificed. Because of 
this fidelity to the original text, the new 
translation is also superior to the old 
Gallican Psalter. 

Great progress has been made in the 
study of the Hebrew language since the 
time of St. Jerome. Many linguistic charac- 
teristics are now more accurately known— 
for example, the verbal tenses (the incor- 
rect usage of which has caused many ob- 
scurities in the Septuagint and Gallican 
Psalter), Semiticisms or Hebraisms, the 
etymologies and signification of Hebrew 
words, the exact shades of meaning for 
simple. Hebrew words, etc. 

The Latin of the new version required 
careful consideration. Since Latin is not a 
spoken language and diverse phases of 
ecclesiastical Latin from different periods of 
church history could be chosen, the transla- 
tors selected a type of Latin used by 
authors in the first century before the 
Christian era and the first two centuries of 
the Christian era (thus resulting in a type of 
Latin closer to the Latin of the classics 
than to the vulgar Latin). The Latin 
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syntax also approaches that of the classic 
period. For the vocabulary the transla- 
tors have been very judicious by selecting 
words found in other books of the Old and 
New Testaments, as well as those more 
proper to the better age of the Latin 
language and Christian terminology. 

Since many Semitic expressions, meta- 
phors, etc., have been retained, the Semitic 
color of the version is apparent. At the 
same time the poetic beauty of the Psalms 
has been preserved by carefully following 
the external and internal elements of 
Hebrew poetry. 

Chapter IV (pp. 153-167) briefly con- 
tains favorable judgments received from 
all over the world, personal experiences by 
those reciting the Breviary in its new form, 
and future prospectives. 

This book, which will soon appear in an 
English translation, will serve as a useful 
companion to all who make use of the new 
Breviary text. No better guide can be 
found to acquire a keener appreciation and 
deeper knowledge of the inspired Word of 
God contained in the Psalter. 

Joun E. STEINMUELLER, S.T.D., S.Scr. L. 


Catholic Quizzes.—Priests whoareinter- 
ested in study groups and discussion clubs 
will find ready use for ‘“‘A Catholic Quiz 
Book.” Herein attractive form is a wealth 
of information on things Catholic. It is 
true, of course, that the correct answering 
of these questions, one thousand in number, 
does not require great learning, but it does 
call for mastery of a fund of the type of 
information that contributes to Catholic 
culture. The Catholic layman who finds 
himself puzzled in answering the four 
quizzes on Sacred Scripture, may be stimu- 
lated to do wider reading in that field. If 
he fails to give satisfactory answers to the 


three quizzes on the Mass, or the three on 
Sacraments and Sacramentals, he should 
yield to that impulse to get down his 
Catechism and indulge in a little earnest 
study. The forty shorter quizzes of twenty 
questions each are easy when compared to 
the two final quizzes of one hundred ques- 
tions each; it is not likely that the average 
layman will score better than seventy in 
either of these last two groups. The 
impatient modern Catholic who finds it 
difficult to listen to a ten-minute sermon 
on Sunday, will find that it requires a 
systematic program of at least thirty min- 
utes a day of reading in the Catholic field to 
give him even a moderate degree of pro- 
ficiency. But does the Catholic layman 
who spends one hour or more on his daily 
paper, give as much as five minutes a day 
to the reading of Catholic books and peri- 
odicals? The great merit of “A Catholic 
Quiz Book,”’! as Archbishop Cushing brings 
out in his Foreword, is that it will stimulate 
discussion, study, and much collateral 
reading in the Catholic field; these quizzes, 
says the Archbishop, will prompt Catholics 
to study their Faith more earnestly. 
Teachers in Catholic high schools and 
colleges will make no mistake in using ‘“‘A 
Catholic Quiz Book”’ to give life to the 
religion hour. The respective scores made 
by students in the successive quizzes are 
not of any great importance; the thing of 
importance is the stimulus the quiz gives to 
the student to take advantage of the bril- 
liant opportunity he has for collateral read- 
ing in the high school or college library. 
The compilers, Herbert A. Kenny and Dr. 
Geoffrey P. Keane, have possibly builded 
even better than they knew. 
Pau E. CAMPBELL, A.M., Litt. D. 


1A Catholic Quiz Book. By Herbert A. 
Kenny, A.B., and Geoffrey P. Keane, A.B., 
M.D. (Macmillan Co., New York City). 
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